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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Warrer'’s Weekty has already reached a regular is- 
sue of nearly Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and le ading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. 


Seventy 





THE KING OF DELHI 

Tur careful reader of the accounts of the in- 
surrection in India will have noticed that the first 
act of the mutineers, on taking possession of the 
city of Delhi, was to proclaim the titular Emperor 
of Delhi actual sovereign of his realm, and to 
compel him to appear at their head on his state ele- 
phant. Of this king, or emperor, who thus bhe- 
comes the head of the insurrection, we give an ex- 
cellent portrait below. 

His name is Shah Akbar, the third of the name 
on the throne of Delhi; he is tenth in succession 
from the great Aurungzebe, and thirteenth from 
the first Shah Akbar, the Solomon of Delhi. His 
has been a family doomed to the most thrilling 
vicissitudes, 

His father, Akbar Shah, was born and died a 
pensioner of the East India Company. Thirty 
years ago he sent a learned Hindoo to England to 
plead his case with the British Government, and 
to beg that he might hereafter be treated with a 
little less contumely by the menials of the Compa- 
ny; no notice was taken of his request, and the 
old man died of a broken heart. His futher, Shah 
Alum, spent his life in running away from his en- 
emies. He saved his neck when a youth by run- 
ning away from the vizier who had murdered his 
father; he spent several years in running away 
from the Mahrattas ; more years in fanning away 
from the Afghans ; more in running away from his 
r; but running too slowly away—he was 





own Vizic 
now old—from a savage Rohilla chieftain, he was 
caught, and his eyes picked out with a dagger. 
It was this running Shah who sold his birth-right 
to the East India Company ; it must be admitted 
that the mess of pottage was handsome; it was 
no less than $2,500,000 per annum. Mohammed 
Shah, or Nassir-ud-din, grandfather of this Shah 
Alum (and great-great-great-grandfather of the 
present King of Delhi), was the king who is re- 
membered by the defeat he endured at the hands cf 
the Persians and their valiant monarch, Nadir Shah. 
That is a touching anecdote in his career which de- 
scribes the ruined king, after sitting silent and mo- 
tionless for several hours, during the pillage of hi 

city of Delhi, rushing into the presence of his 
conqueror, and crying, with convulsive energy, 
‘*King, spare my people!” It is pleasant to know 
that the request was granted, though not till sev- 
eral hundred thousand people had been slain, and 
about $350,000,000 in treasure carried off by the 
Persians. 

Between this Nassir-ud-din and the great Au- 
rungzebe there reigned four or five kings, who were 
chiefly remarkable for the manner in which they 
killed each other. The first—Jehander Shah—was 
an uxurious scamp, who called himself ‘* the King 
who possesses the World,” and disgusted his people 
by his subserviency to a woman named Lal-kur; 
he was killed by his nephew, and his body dragged 
through the streets of Delhi. The nephew, Ferokh- 
siar, likewise uxurious, had filled his harem with 
the most lovely women of the East ; but one night, 
as he dallied among them, one fair creature stole 
her arm around his neck, while another encircled 
his waist with her white arms, and other traitress- 
es, as if in sport, bade him close his eyes. The 
thoughtless king obeyed. In an instant there was 
a flash, a curl of white smoke, a roar of agony, and 
the luckless monarch strove hard to free himself 
from the she-devils who held him; but it was in 
vain. They had seared his eyeballs with two sud- 
den dabs wifh a red-hot iron, and poor Ferokh-siar 
suffered that night the same torture, they say, 
which was inflicted on a certain Edward of En- 
gland in Berkeley Castle. His cousin and suc- 
cessor was poisoned; and his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, met a like fate within a few days aft- 
er his accession, 

Of Aurungzebe—one of the greatest monarchs 
that ever reigned, though he was a usurper, and 
killed his three elder brothers—of his father, Shah 
Jehan, ‘‘the King of the World;” of his father, 
Jehan Ghir, ‘‘ Conqueror of the World ;” and of 
his father, the great Akbar, by whose genius the 
empire was raised to the highest point of glory, ev- 
ery reader of history knows enough. Even Moore 
knew something of Jehan Ghir, and of his lovely 
mistress, Nour-ma-hal, the ‘‘ Light of the Harem,” 
in whose arms the love-sick King used to seek re- 
lief from his splendor, and of whom he wrote—in a 
rather matter-of-fact strain, it must be admitted— 
‘“*T may say that the whole concern of my house- 
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this was what was commanded—under terrible 
threats—to Lak-ma. Doubtless the operation was 
familiar toher. Shecomplied. The jailer feigned 
indifference when she next appeared, She was 
permitted to stay th the Prince as long as she 
liked; when she he wasina dleep slumber, 
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Delhi with the rascally Hindoo, his neck in a 
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It is but just to add that for this and other mer 
cies the King of Delhi has been duly grateful to the 
English, He groans from time to time about the 
power they have taken from him, and the sad re- 

| strictions which are placed upon his movements ; 
but when it comes to actual work, he has always 
been on their side. Ilis influence has frequently 
been exerted to quell mutinies; and on this last 
occasion, though he has been placed at the head of 
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the mutineers by poys, he is said to have 
labored strenuously to save the lives of all the En- 
glish who were in his power. It is not likely that 
he will long retain his present rank, Tle is old, 
weak, and enervated by debauchery; it is quite 
likely that we may soon hear that his son reigns in 
his stead, 

He has been heard to confess that the immense 
injuries which the English have inflicted on his 
family, and which, he says, brought his father to 
a premature grave, at eighty or so, are somewhat 
counterpoised by the comforts they have taught 
the East Indians in private life. He sleeps upon 
an English feather-bed, dines off English plate, 
sits sometimes in an English chair, and goes out 
shooting (or used to go out shooting) with a Bir- 
mingham gun. Dearer to him than all other En- 
glish luxuries is pale ale. The dry, close, duéty 
climate of Delhi at certain seasons parches the 
throat and renders life almost a burden; at these 
terrible times, when wine is fatal, cool water inac- 
cessible, and sweet drinks sickening, man turns as 
a last resort to pale ale; and it does not fail to jus- 
tify the appeal. Old East Indians declare that no- 
thing else will slake their thirst; and his Majesty, 
the Emperor or King, who has just rendered him- 
self so famous by being placed at the-head of the 
insurgents, has hitherto been chiefly known to the 
English as the largest consumer and the best judge 
of pale ale in Delhi. In olden times, when he 
saw company, it used to be considered a high priv- 
ilege to be admitted to his hospitable board. More 
than one traveler bore witness to the excellence of 
merit of his various wines, and, 
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above all, the soundness of his pale ale. 
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apeaks truth, his Majesty was often carried from 
the table before the European guests were even 
warm, and before the Nanteh girls had made their 
appearance. 
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THE NEWS FROM INDIA. 


HE telegraph from Trieste brings the news 

that every one anticipated; namely, that 
the mutiny among the sepoys in India was 
spreading. It is true that we do not yet hear 
of any outbreak either in the Madras or in the 
Bombay Presidencies ; the fire is smouldering 
there. But in the great Presidency of Bengal, 
disatfection was so general that it had been 
found necessary to disarm the troops at Calcut- 
ta and Barrackpoor, and to arrest the late King 
of Oude. Delhi had not yet fallen, but the in- 
surzents were attacking the besiegers. 

There are three points in this intelligence 
which deserve attention. We were promised 
the fall of Delhi, and we were told last mail, 
that though indeed the city had not been taken, 
the insurgents were dispirited by their frequent 
defeats, and had more than once turned their 
arms against each other. ‘The sallies which the 
British General is reported to have repulsed do 
not look as though there was any lack of spirit 
among the enemy. We are further informed 
that General Barnard was awaiting reinforce- 
ments to assault Delhi. This does not promise 
a speedy capture of the city; as at the present 
season with a thermometer ranging from 95° at 
midnight to 120° at noon, it would be madness 
to march European troops with any thing like 
dispatch. 

The arrest of the King of Oude is likewise 
tignificant. It indicates what thoughtful men 
have long suspected, that the disaffection of the 
Hindoos did not spring, as the English would 
have had us believe, from their peculiar super- 
stitious prejudices, but from a deep-seated desire 
to rebel against the power that is stripping them 
of their indspendence. The real cause of the 
outbreak is much more likely to have been the 
spoliation of Oude than the greased cartridges. 

Lastly, we note that an act just passed at 
Caleutta had placed the Indian press under the 
license system. ‘This we presume to mean that 
that press is to be muzzled during the war, in 
order that the British public shall learn no more 
of what is passing in India than is quite agreca- 
ble to the Indian authorities. 

These points will bear a good deal of reflec- 
tion. 





END OF MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 


WueEn we argued, some weeks since, that the 
Surrogate would in all probability deny the 
claims uf Mrs. Cunningham to the estate of 
the late Doctor Bardell, it was little suspected 
by the public that before that decision could be 
rendered Mrs, Cunningham would herself de- 
stroy her hopes, and stamp herself afresh with a 


“guilt almost uucqualed in the face of this com- 


munity. But a just Providence has willed that 
this bold, bad woman should herself, in the last 
hours of her fearful struggle, defeat her own 
wiles, and frustrate a plot of which her enor- 
mous wickedness and the uncertainties of the 
law very nearly achieved the success. 

We look back, we confess, upon the details 
ofthe Cunningham drama with a feeling of un- 
mitigated horror. From the outset—from her 
first guilty connection with the murdered man 
to the present hour—the story recks with loath- 
some depravity without a single redeeming feat- 
ure. It begins with the disgusting spectacle 
of a woman of mature years, the mother of 
grown-up daughters, yoluntarily becoming the 


mistress of a dissolute man, and residing in his 


house, with her children, in furtherance of her 
connection with him; it is developed in quar- 
rels, scenes of gross immorality, keyhole watch- 
ings, thefts, and mutual accusations of felonies; 
it reaches a climax in the horrid murder of the 
man who was the central figure and pecuniary 
support of the party; it receives a fresh com- 
plication from the triumphant acquittal of the 
wretched woman upon whom suspicion natu- 
rally and properly rested; it is azgravated by 
her bold claim to her dower in his property ; 
and it culminates in the purchase and produc- 
tion of a supposititious infant as the heir of the 
murdered man. So perfect a drama, so con- 
sistent throughout, so marvelously conceived 
and wondrously executed, so regular and obe- 
dient to the laws of art, does not exist in all the 
annals of crime. Nor can we find a parallel to 
Mrs. Cunningham in all the long list of female 
reprobates from Lucrece Borgia to our own 
days. The art with which she foisted herself 
and family upon so penurious a man as Bur- 
dell; the astonishing skill with which the mys- 
terious marriage was effected; the boldness of 
the murder; the amazing effrontery with which 
she threw herself on the cofpse in a magnifi- 
cent burst of simulated woe; the monstrous hy- 
pocrisy with which she declared, with her pur- 
chased baby by her side, that “she had trusted 
in the Lord, and he had brought her safely 
through ;” the killing pathos with which she 








cried for ‘‘ her own dear little baby,” which she 
had just taken out of the basket—all this con- 
stitutes a picture which gives reality to the most 
frightful creations of novel-writers. Nature is 
still, it seems, fruitful of more monstrous mon- 
sters than they can conceive. 

Our consolation under this shocking develop- 
ment of wickedness is, that Mrs, Cunningham 
can not well escape the trap into which she has 
now fallen. The law declares that the produc- 
tion of a supposititious child under such cireum- 
stances as hers shall be punished with ten years’ 
imprisonment; and the attempt to commit such 
a crime with five. Under one or the other head 
she will surely be convicted. Even five years’ 
imprisonment would be something; at the ex- 
piration of that period her temptation to crime 
would probably be less. But the more exem- 
plary the punishment in such cases as hers, the 
better for society. We trust that the District- 
Attorney will prosecute the case with the same 
address and zeal with which he directed this 
final imbroglio of the drama. 

One lingers for a moment, before dismissing 
the subject from the mind, to dwell upon the 
probable future of the children of this guilty 
woman. She has three daughters, all grown 
up, and two young boys. We suppose them to 
be destitute. The newspapers state that the as- 
tonishing fortitude and nerve of the girls broke 
down entirely under this new revelation, that 
they cried like children, and for the first time 
seemed overwhelmed by a sense of their cruel 
position and their mother’s shame. They do 
not emerge stainless from ‘the tainted atmos- 
phere. But the suspicions to which their con- 
duct before the murder gave rise, and the fur- 
ther suspicions which grew out of their evidence 
on the trial and before the Surrogate, rest upon 
no well-established fact ; they may be ground- 
less and unjust. It is quite possible that these 
poor girls and boys, with no greater wrong on 
their consciences than their connection with a 
guilty mother, may be driven by the odium of 
that mother’s crimes into the lowest depths of 
want and sin. From that mischance it would 
well befit some of our benevolent citizens to 
stretch a hand to rescue them. The prevention 
as well as the punishment of wrong is a whole- 
some Christian duty; the prosecutors of the 
mother might well be the guardians of the poor 
abandoned children. 





DOCTORS DEALING IN DEATH. 


Your swell-mob man understands human 
nature perfectly, and profits by his knowledge 
accordingly. He is fully conscious of the ap- 
preciation by the world of. respectability, so 
called; he knows the current value of smooth 
broadcloth and fine manners, and does not fail 
to use them effectually to his profit. ‘There are 
no hands so well adapted for pocket-picking as 
gloved ones; your genteel rogue will have his 
fingers on your watch or your purse as he bows 
himself into your good graces; and while you 
are admiring his breeding as a fine gentleman, 
he is exercising his skill as a cunning thief. 

It is the swell-mob business which seems just 
now the most flourishing branch of roguery. It 
is not the short-cropped, thick-necked, bludgeon- 
wielding scoundrel, who will dash out your brains 
and slash out your pockets, that is so much to he 
feared ; it is the genteel villain, who has all the 
decencies of dress and manners to commend 
him to the confidence of respectability, and can 
enter your house without question, that is the 
most formidable. 

We are, in fact, in this country, improving 
upon the ordinary swell-mob manner of doing 
business. Our rogues are not content with as- 
suming the dress and airs of the fine gentleman, 
but they must, forsooth, affect the habits and oc- 
cupations of the learned professions. You see 
them not only endowed, apparently, with all the 
ordinary social requirements of decent society, 
but with a diploma from a medical college and 
the membership of an academy to guarantee 
their respectability. 

The medical profession of this city should vin- 
dicate itself from the imputation upon its char- 
acter implied by the fact that a woman like Mrs, 
Cunningham should venture to propose to two 
of its recognized members a participation in her 
crime, and should succeed apparently in the case 
of @ie one, while, to his credit, she failed in the 
other. Weare afraid, however, that such a yvin- 
dication would be more desirable than easy. 
The facility with which the numerous medical 
colleges, in their active competition in the trade 
of manufacturing doctors, bestow their diplo- 
mas, is responsible for what no one denies—the 
low standard of medical professional character. 
It is a fact that these medical degrees are freely 
conferred on those who not only give no guaran- 
tees of preliminary education, but are even un- 
provided with testimonials of moral character. 
It is obvious that the intimate and secret rela- 
tions of the physician with humanity are such as 
to give him a power over its greatest interests 
that no other can possibly exercise. With the 
disposition to crime and motive to commit it, 
there are none who have such opportunities as 
he. Is it to satisfy the hungry expectation of 
an impatient heir? The professional assassin 
has only to add a drop or double a dose to ef- 
fect the fatal purpose, and remove the lingering 
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obstruction to the desires of the instigator of the 
crime. Is it to remove the approaching obsta- 
cle which threatens to destroy the chances of 
some speculator in collateral hopes? ‘The pro- 
fessional assassin has only to withhold his hand 
at the opportune moment, or obstruct, with a 
fatal finger, the source of life, and the instiga- 
tor of the crime is again in hope. The com- 
mission by doctors of these deeds of death is so 
facile, and so difficult of detection, that we be- 
lieve the community has little security but in 
the moral character of the medical profession, 
and what that security is may be estimated, 
not only by the conduct of those “under the 
thumb” of Mrs. Cunningham, but by that of the 
numerous professional scoundrels who are known 
to be carrying on their traffic in child-murder 
with impunity in all our large cities. 





DEFEAT OF MR. THACKERAY AT | 
OXFORD. 


Mr. Trackerary has been defeated, by a few 
votes, at the Oxford election, by Mr. Cardwell, 
a Conservative. Oxford has almost invariably 
returned a Conservative to Parliament; and it 
is far more surprising that the ancient seat of 
Tory learning should have given over 1000 out 
of about 2200 votes to an advocate of the ballot 
than that the author of ‘The Newcomes” and 
a confirmed radical like Thackeray should have 
been defeated. 

Of course, this only ratifies Mr. Thackeray's 
attitude as a candidate for political honors. 
Like Layard and Kinglake, he will derive from 
his first defeat stamina for future contests, and 
we may look for his probable return to Parlia- 
ment within a short period of time. Men like 
Thackeray are not to be put down; nor can 
England, at the present crisis, dispense with 
honesty, boldness, clear-headed ability, and sin- 
gleness of purpose such as his. 

We only refer to the event as an incident in 
the very remarkable democratic upheaval which 
is now going on in England. Never since the 
days of the Puritans has England been ruled by 
so strongly democratic a sentiment as now per- 
vades the kingdom. Unless this India war in- 
terfere, it is absolutely certain that the franchise 
will be largely extended at next session of Par- 
liament; that the Jewish disabilities will be re- 
moved; and that a formidable attempt will be 
made to put an end to intimidation at elections 
by the introduction of the ballot. ‘These pros- 
pects should be cheering to lovers of liberty 
throughout the world. 








CHAT. 
BEAUTY ON BEAUTY. 

Tur Countess of Landsfeldt, the Baroness of 
Rosenthal, the Chanoinesse de St. Anne, in a 
word, Lola Montez, has had verily a harlequin 
career, Starting a pretty and poor Irish girl from 
her native Limerick, making her first appearance 
before the public on the Dublin stage, turning a 
delicate ankle and balancing a graceful figure with 
every varicty of dip and elevation toward the ho- 
rizon of an admiring pit of natives; going to 
France and awakening a fresh sensation, as she 
flutters her gauze in the view of the lorgnettes of 
the blasé frequenters ef the Parisian Opera, and 
finally crossing the Pyrenees, and catching, with a 
national instinct—for her mother was from Spain— 
the soft graces of Spanish movement, she appears 
on the Madrid stage, jingling her castanets and 
bending and unbending her supple figure in the 
Cachucha with all the lubricity of native ease. 

From Madrid she gees to Dresden, where she is 
installed among the ballet corps of the Opera of 
that city. On the occasion of a visit of the late 
Emperor Nicholas to the present King of Prussia, 
Lola was loaned to the Berlin theatre, to give ad- 
ditional éc/et to the occasion. Applauded by those 
before the stage, and admired by those behind it, 
she became the toast of the city, and divided the 
admiration with the Russian Emperor himself. On 
a great field occasion, when the Prussian army was 
drawn up for a review before the Imperial guest, 
the King, Queen, and the whole court, Lola ap- 
peared mounted on a favorite war-horse of the 
Prince de Ligne, and upon the trumpet sounding 
a charge, in mimic warfare, for the cavalry to dis- 
play its skill, off dashed horse and Lola, far ahead 
of clattering troop and trooper. She bore herself 
so spiritedly, and withal with such horsemanship, 
that she was crowned at once the heroine of the oc- 
casion, and was rewarded with a kiss on the hand 
of the Queen, the flattering courtesies of Emperor, 
King, and courtiers, and the gift of a silver lance 
from the regiment. 

The Emperor Nicholas himself deigned to invite 
the heroine to Russia, and she was soon at St. 
Petersburg, hobnobbing with Czar and Russian 
grandees. From Russia she, with the usual trans- 
itory habits of an actress, goes to Munich, and she 
had hardly slept off the fatigues of her first night’s 
dance, when, on the following morning at an early 
hour, an aid-de-camp of the King presents himself 
with a great sealed document and delivers it to 
her. Lola was alarmed; but on opening the im- 
posing paper found, much to her relief, that it was 
after all only a royal bil/et-dour. She has an inter- 
view with the King ; she pleases; she is installed 
as prime favorite ; she reigns, in fact, and her ante- 
room becomes the road to favor and power. The 
German revolution occurs; the King is forced to 
abdicate; Lola sides with the popular party ; a po- 
litical reaction ensues; Lola is now, in her turn, 
forced to abdicate. From Bavaria she flies to En- 
gland, and you hear of her turning the head of a 
young Irish coxcomb in London, and then she is 








off for America, to California, Australia, the East 
Indies, and now back again in America, playing 
here, dancing there, and last week lecturing on 
Female Beauty in Canada, 

Ifer home, however, is in New York, in Nine- 
teenth Street, where she lives less pretentiously 
but as comfortably, doubtless, as in a Bavarian 
palace, and where she is always ready, after light- 
ing a preliminary . igarette, to communicate freely 
to her visitors her fluctuating experiences of courts 
and green-rooms, monarchs and dancing-masters, 
politicians and play-actors. From her portrait 
representing her as a tall woman with a defiant 
air, and certain masculine revelations of her his- 
tory (which prove that she can not only use whip 
and spur on horse, but man on requirement), you 
would have a very different idea of the woman 
from what she really appears. 

She has a small, slight figure, and her whole 
appearance is that of a delicate, nervous woman, 
somewhat worn by the trials of life. Mer rapid 
talk, the quick movement of her features and arms 
in conversation, and the bright glances of her large 
black eyes show, however, that her early fire is 
not yet extinguished. She has, moreover, an em- 
phatic manner of bringing her lips together with a 
compressed tightness, which indicates a resolute 
will to do as she says. 

If her accent has still a smack of her native 
Limerick, her habits, in one respect, are genuine 
Castilian. She smokes, You see, as she enters 
the room, hanging from her arm a leathern reticule. 
You expect, as she takes her seat, to find her fin- 
gers at work with familiar spool, needle, and other 
feminine apologies for labor. But no; that reti- 
cule is filled with prime tobacco, and a whole li- 


| brary of those little books, which, like many larger 


ones, are destined to disappear in smoke. Leaf 
after leaf is torn away, and dip after dip is made 
into the tobacco receptacle ; cigarette after cigar- 
ette is rolled out with a skillful twirl, and smoked 
by her, and you, and all, almost unconsciously, as 
Lola chatters and twists away for the general en- 
tertainment, 

Modern transitions are rapid. It seems but as 
yesterday when Lola Montez was the especial bug- 
bear of all the courts of Germany, and the general 
scandal of monarchica] Europe, and here she is to- 
day, lecturing quietly before an American audience 
—giving entertainment and turning an honest 
penny. 

BORROWED BABIES. 


The lately-revealed incident in the Burdell case 
of the attempt of Mrs. Cunningham to palm ¢ff a 
borrowed infant as her own offspring, naturally 
brings up to the memory similar frauds that have 
been committed or suspected. 

The present Duke of Devonshire—the lordly 
possessor of Chatsworth, Devonshire House, Chis- 
wick, and other palatial residences scattered over . 
Great Britain and Ireland, of broad lands, and an 
annual income of nearly two millions of dollars— 
is generally supposed to have been a supposititious 
child. The celebrated Duchess of Devonshire—to 
whom nature had been so generous and fortune so 
liberal, who was beautiful, witty, accomplished, 
noble, and incomparably rich, and was thought to 
be capable of satisfying each caprice, and gratify- 
ing all her ambition—is believed to have been dis- 
appointed in one of her most ardent hopes, that of 
giving birth to a son and heir. ‘The story ruus, 
that after the usual period of conjectural expecta- 
tion, her ambition was suddenly prostrated by her 
bringing into the world a girl instead of a boy, 
She, however, soon fecovered from the shock, and, 
with her usual resoluteness of will, determining 
that Nature should not thus get the better of her, 
brought to her aid the cunning of artifice. A friend 
having at about the same moment given birth to 
a male, the Duchess persuaded her to exchange it 
for her own luckless female child ; and the son and 
heir thus obtained and fraudulently presented, is 
supposed to be the present Duke of Devonshire. 
The fact that his Grace, who has now reached 
nearly threescore years and ten without having 
been married, although he is known not to have 
been insensible to female charms, would seem to 
give confirmation to a popular rumor that he is 
under an irresistible obligation to remain single. 
It is believed by many that the trick of the ccle- 
brated Duchess of Devonshire became known to 
the legitimate heirs, and that, on litigation being 
threatened on the accession of the present Duke to 
his title and estates, a compromise was entered 
into, by which the present possessor was allowed 
to remain undisturbed on the condition that he 
should never marry. ‘The whole story, however, 
though almost universally believed in England, it 
is but fair to state, is scouted as a ridiculous false- 
hood in the neighborhood of Chatsworth, the chief 
seat of the Duke. 

The temptations to this fraud must be very great 
in those countries like England, where the posses- 
sion of property, rank, and influence depends so 
much upon the chances of the birth of a male child, 
In royal families, especially, there has always been 
supposed to be great danger of deception, and con- 
sequently every guarantee is established for secur- 
ity against its occurrence. The modesty of our 
delicate mothers has been doubtless startled when 
they have heard of the great array of male di-ni- 
taries—archhishops and bishops, prime-ministers 
and State officers, roval dukes and noble lords— 
who gather at the earliest sound of alarm, and rush 
into the Queen’s chamber to catch the first cry of 
the royal bantling, and be able from ocular dem- 
onstration to proclaim whether the people are to 
make themselves happy over the birth of a prince 
or princess. The neglect of these precautions is 
thought by many to have cost James the Second 
of England and his heirs the crown. The English 
people, in the state of excited disaffection, were 
prepared to believe any imputation upon their mon- 
arch. They had fully made up their minds that 
the Queen was not pregnant, and that a fraud was 
to be practiced upon them. When, therefore, it 
was announced that an heir to the throne was 
born, and none were prepared to answer for the 
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fact but those who were supposed to be leagued 
with the King in his subversion of the Constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, hardly a single honest En- 
glishman believed it, simply because there were 
none whose word could be trusted that knew any 
thing about it. ‘ Posterity has fully acquitted 
the King of the fraud which his people imputed to 
him,” says Macaulay ; who adds, however, that it 
is impossible to acquit him of folly and perverse- 
ness. King James failed to summon witnesses 
such as the people could trust, and he was accord- 
ingly suspected of a fraud of which he was inno- 
cent, 

Fiction has not seldom availed itself of the con- 
trivance of a supposititious child to further its pur- 
poses. We need not remind our readers, so fresh 
from the perusal of the ‘* Dead Secret” in J/arper’s 
Weekly, how ingeniously Wilkie Collins, the au- 
thor, has woven this device into his story, which 
kept the interest so expectantly alive from weck 
to week. 

It is believed by those connected with the Alms- 
house on Blackwell's Island —the birth-place of 
hundreds of infants annually, under circumstances 
where the parental ti's are looscly incurred, and, 
of course, easily severed—that it is not an infre- 
quent occurrence for mothers to yield up their 
babes to play unconscious parts in deceptions sim- 
ilar to this newly-developed act in the Burdell 
tragedy, 

— - 4 
LIFE AT SARATOGA. 
(Frem our own Correspondent.) 
SARATOGA Springs, August T. 

Dear Eprror,—We are going on briskly here, 
and enjoying ourselves greatly within the past 
week, The Springs have filled to overflowing (I 
don’t mean with water, kut with visitors); colo- 
nies are established round the large hotels, and 
each day increases the throng. It haus been de- 
cided that a good many familiars are not yet to be 
seen among us; but in their place we have various 
new and happy faces, all eagerness and curiosity 
to see with their own eyes and hear with their own 
ears What this far-famed Saratoga really is. The 
old, old habi‘ues, however, still keep their ground ; 
they would die before they'd cease to come here ; 
and week after weck, day after day, they drink the 
waters with all their accustomed gusto, notwith- 
standing the assertions of the croakers that the 
Congress Spring is not what it once was, and that 
the owners, in assisting the natural supply, are apt 
to put a little too much salt init! At such sug- 
gestions the faithful, of course, are shocked, and 
declare ‘* Nothing has happened to the Spring; 
only the pipe burst; but it is all right now, and 
just the same as ever.” But “just the same as 
ever” it certainly is not, though the difference of 
flavor may be accounted for on natural, and not 
artiticial principles, 

We have several Southerners among us; so- 
viable old ladies, accompanying their blooming 
daughters; and grimy, Blue Beard-looking bride- 
rooms, with their pretty yeung brides. I like to 
watch these last, with their pale, clear complex- 
ions, regular features, and well-rounded figures ; 
their soft eyes looking killing things; their man- 
ners so gentle, and, generally, lady-like—though 
they do sometimes demand their husbands’ pen- 
knives, and commence a severe scrutiny of their 
pretty little finger-nails in the public drawing- 
rooms? Mrs. R——, the mighty lioness of Phila- 
delphia, is once more in her summer lair, and is 
eccentric as ever; whatever she does, others will 
do; the populace generally goes with a rush, Mrs. 
T——, who has distinguished herself so greatly 
among us for the last season or two, by the endless 
phantasmagoria of her wardrobe, is forced to ab- 
sent herself this year, much to our chagrin and 
disappointment. But it was thoughtless in us to 
have expected her ; those numerous toilets must be 
worn out somewhere, and of course it would be in- 
judicious to give Saratoga the benefit of them again, 
when we are already acquainted with every breadth 
and every fold. She is, therefore, obliged to *‘ trav- 
el north” this summer; and is, no doubt, doing her 
best to astonish the natives there. 

There is a certain small and amusing rivalry 
going on between the different hotels; or, rather, 
between the visitors at each, for the several pro- 
prietors themselves are calm and serene as long as 
they know their houses are full. The United 
States considers itself the créme de la créme of Sara- 
toga fashion; while the Union Hall flatters itself 
that it is more sociable and lively ; and Congress 
Hall builds its faith on old associations and long- 
established comfort. The United States is big as 
a town, populous as a jail, and just about as full 
of wickedness and confusion. We are here fash- 
ionable, very fashionable, but the assumption is 
paid for by an inroad of persons that ‘‘ one doesn’t 
quite care to mix with.” We have elégantes from 
every town in the hemisphere, and parvenues with- 
out number. It is here we sce displayed the rich- 
est toilets, the most extravagant dresses, the big- 
gest hoops, the most redundant flounces. It is 
here, too, that reserve and exclusiveness are carried 
to their most dignified extent. 

“ How is it possible,” drawls Mrs. , of 
New York, in a tone of well-bred remonstrance 
—‘how is it possible to associate with every body 
one meets in a place like this? It is quite out of 
the question!” Mrs, 1I——, therefore, endeavors 
to maintain an imperial hauteur toward all but two 
or three members of some ‘ good old families ;” 
but she unbends after a short time, for she must 
talk, and she finds this restriction limits too much 
the sources of her amusement, consequently she 
was compelled to chat half an hour yesterday with 
a certain bearded and spectacled refugee, and she 
had a very long gossip this morning with the pret- 
ty Mrs. M——, who is low-born, but extravagant. 
Mrs. M—— belongs to the family of the immortal 
M——,, that famous benefactor of mankind, whose 
combination of harmless ingredients under the de- 
nomination of M——’s P. ls have done so much 
for our internals and for the M purse. Some 

















of the results are evident in an unbounded display 
of gorgeous silks and bewildering laces; and to 
the latter even the aristocratic Mrs. H—~ is seen 
to soften, at any rate she must inspect them, and 
that is best done under the guise of a good gossip. 

We have also here the Well-known Mrs, —~—, 
who, not being a beauty, resolves to be awit. She 
works very hard at her reputation, and, by dint of 
saying the rudest things in the most abrupt man- 
ner, and in the loudest voice, is considered to be 
“quite asmart woman.” Then we have the charm- 
ing Mrs. ——, who is quite a belle among those who 
are no longer in their first youth. She does a good 
deal of flirting of various kinds, and sings a little— 
“enough to amuse herself,” as the waiter said, the 
other evening, to some strangers, who, hearing her 
performance of a simple ballad, inquired, anxious- 
ly, “if that were the concert which had been so 
long announced ?” 

‘Oh, dear, no, Mum!” responded the sable 
Cesar, with solemnity. ‘‘The ball and concert 
are taking place in the -ball-room—thut is only a 
lady singing to amuse herself.” 

This ball and concert, by-the-by, were not such 
lively affairs as they might have been. ‘There was 
a slight feud in the house, and the exclusives, who, 
entre nous, are often limited in their means, did not 
care to join those ill-bred people the ——s, and the 
, on the occasion; in other words, they pre- 
ferred being economical ; and, avoiding the ball, 
passed a stately evening in the drawing-room in- 
stead. 

Well, you see, at the United States there are 
great advantages in the way of society ; if it isa 
little mixed, some of us do not mind it; and others 
could not appear at all if it were otherwise. What 
celebrities there are, small or great, generally make 
it their resort. With such variety at command, 
you need not confine yourself to rigid virtue unless 
you like ; indeed the agreeable persons belonging 
to the demi-monde who have found refuge in those 
pleasant little cottages are a great solace to the 
gentlemen, and in combination with several sable- 
limbed persons from New York, serve most delight- 
fully to employ a leisure hour, Now, at the Union 
Hall, where piety and propriety rule the day, this 
style of thing is not suffered for an instant; and 
no small excitement was roused lately among its 
virtuous inhabitants by the discovery and eject- 
ment of a noted member of this fraternity. Mo- 
rality of every kind used to be practiced in the most 
rigid manner (there are some ladies, even now, who 
carry their principles so far as to cat nothing but 
capon!); but sensible people who wish to secure 
good attendance and comfort, and not to be com- 
pelled to change their dresses more than three 
times a day, make a point of coming to the Union. 
Here they can depend upon finding trustworthy 
chambermaids, a good table, and conscientious 
waiters, in preference to the black brigands of some 
other places, who demand. “ your money or starva- 
tion” at the commencement of every meal. Here, 
that sacred shrine the bar is discreetly placed out 
of sight; besides, the worthy frequenters of the 
establishment know too much to trust hotel liquors, 
Oh, no! they wisely carry a small convenience of 
their own, known by the name of the Maine Law 
Advocate. Its argument is generally confined to 
one pint, and I have known the exhaustion of the 
same to bring an unexpected end to many a pleas- 
ant séjour. Old gentlemen who prefer their own 
particular can not get on without it, and, much to 
the dismay of their wives and daughters, abruptly 
make up their minds to return home when it is 
least anticipated, while these poor innocents can 
not at all make out “‘ why Pa should alter his mind 
so suddenly.” 

In days of yore the Congress Hall was wont to 
be the great scene of gayety and frolic. Many a 
thrilling flirtation has that fine piazza witnessed ; 
many sweet eyes have beamed beneath it; many 
tender hands been furtively pressed beside the 
shade of the greceful creepers that once festooned 
its columns—but I am growing sentimental. In 
these days it is not at all ultra in its sayings and 
doings, but exists as a happy medium, and is as 
much resorted to as ever. 

The only obstacle to our perfect peace and hap- 
piness exists in the children, dear little things! 
who wil forget themselves sometimes, and cause 
slizht differences of opinion between their:elders. 
I say nothing of their perpetual dinning at the pi- 
ano, where the bigger girls are always, with much 
effrontery and wrong bass notes, strumming out 
their latest musical (?) achievements. If you at- 
tempt to move them, their mothers look black at 
you. Nor do I object to the little dears taking up 
the best hour or two of the evening with their in- 
nocent little polkas and imperfect quadrilles. 1 
love to see them dance, though the wise might 
urge that, at nine and ten o'clock at night, they 
would be better in bed. But there are young ty- 
rants among them, and young republicans who re- 
sist them, and the consequences are not a litile 
warlike sometimes. At one moment I hear a lit- 
tle despot, kicking his feet against the bars of his 
chair, shout out to a new arrival, ‘‘I say, you come 
here; I’ve seen you at Ferrero’s dancing-school, 
What's your name? say !” 

The friendship begun in this manner was found 
to involve subsequent violence, and a meeting be- 
tween the respective and respectablo mothers was 
the result. 

Marron No. 1. “I wish Mrs, —— you'd keep 
your little boy to yourself. Look at my little boy’s 
hat! your little boy did that! the child’s clothes 
ain’t fit to be seen!” 

Marron No. 2 (with dignity), ‘I know nothing 
of your little boy, Mrs. ——, and, what's more, I 
don’t wish to, and I haven't been accustomed to be 
in the house with such as you!” 

No. 1 (sharply). ‘‘ This house is a public house, 
and them that don't like it had better clear out. 
Your little boy comes knocking at the door for my 
little boy at five o’clock in the morning!” 

Here the voices rise so high we can not follow 
them. Saratoga, dressing itself for dinner, is 
shocked beyond measure at such a Five Points’ 
dialogue, but peeps out of its chamber doors, and 
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shrugs its fair shoulders at “ being obliged to en- 
counter such people!” 

We are insisting upon gentlemen appearing at 
the “‘hops” in full costume. I can not understand 
why we should take the trouble to put on our most 
voluminous skirts, and most décollete dresses, if 
th y won't take pains to dress themselves also. 
‘They should be careful though about details, and 
not do like that worthy bachelor, Mr. ——, who, 
the other night, fancied himself quite point device, 
and drew the wrong handkerchief from his pocket, 
and was flourishing it about with much easy grace 
when he suddenly discovered it was the colored 
silk, and not the refined cambric that he had pro- 
duced ; and the poor fellow proceeded to exchange 
it with much confusion. But that was not quite 
so disastrous as the lady who left her outer skirt 
on the floor while dancing vigorously, and did not 
know it until her partner picked it up and pre- 
sented it to her! This lively incident happened 
ouly the other morning! But I must cease. So 
once more good-by, my dear Sir. 

Yours truly. 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN, 
OF A DESPOT, 

Tuere is no tyranny more cruel than that of 
types. The composing-stick is the imperial baton 
that rules the world. The editorial scissors is the 
true shears of Atropos, cutting up the threads of 
human destiny. 

The foreman of the composing-room is the nat- 
ural enemy of the author. The wittiest writer, 
the most learned scholar, yields to him. Human 
intellect must, spite of itself, be gauged by his 
column-rule. Iam at present a victim to this re- 
lentless autocrat. Last week I intended to have 
presented to the public—who, of course, wait with 
breathless anxiety for all that [ have got to say— 
some interesting facts connected with legalized 
thieves. These facts were intimately connected 
with the previous portion of my article ; but con- 
ceive my horror when, arriving at the office, I dis- 
covered that the inexorable foreman had cut my 
“Man about Town” in two! and that one-half 
quivered with a moiety of life in the Weekly, while 
the other portion palpitated in proof. 

This explanation being made, I offer the ampu- 
tated portion to the public, although the wound is 
yet scarce healed: 

ON THIEVES. 

Every body has sometime or other seen a pant- 
ing, wild-eyed man running headlong through the 
strects with a crowd at his heels, each of whom 
shouted ‘* Stop thief!” I have seen certain brokers 
in Wall Street walking quietly up Broadway, and 
yet no one ran after them crying ‘ Stop thief!” 
There is a contradiction somewhere in this. Web- 
ster, in his dictionary of the Connecticut language, 
defines * Thief” to be * one who secretly, unlaw- 
fully, and feloniously takes the goods or personal 
property of another.” This would seem to be plain 
enough, Let us see the meaning affixed to the 
word by the dictionary of society, A theft is there 
not always called a theft. 

If I take a lump of sugar from a grocer, it is a 
theft. 

If the grocer falsely weighs the pound of sugar 
that I purchase from him, he takes a lump of sugar 
from me—that is only a fraud. 

If I put some poisonous substance into the gro- 
cer’s soup, it is a case of poisoning. = 

If the grocer sells me, under some fine namo, a 
material into the composition of which that pois- 
onous substance enters, it is called adulteration of 
food. 

If I take a book out of a publisher's store, it is a 
a theft. 

If the publisher takes a book from me, it is an 
infringement of copyright. 

Why not call a theft a theft? Are we to deal 
forever with synonyms and paraphrases? It is a 
positive truth that men are influenced by terms, 
Certain words have certain traditional ideas at- 
tached to them, and if what is now known as the 
adulteration of food were only once universally 
called ‘‘ poisoning,” ingenious shopkeepers would 
be hanged instead of retiring after ten years to a 
villa on the Hudson, 

I’rom one end of Broadway to the other a series 
of robberies are daily committed. No matter if 
the thefts be petty in detail, in the aggregate they 
are cnormous. Who would suspect, for instance, 
a theft in the article of spools of cotton? These are 
sold at a certain price, labeled as each contaiaing 
five hundred yards of cotton thread, Unwind a 
thousand of them, and you will find that not ene 
in the thousand will contain more than from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty yards, 
Now here is a direct theft, of little apparent con- 
sequence to the consumer, but of immense berfffit 
to the manufacturer. No one, however, thinks of 
putting the shopkeeper in prison, though Joe Mug- 
gins is sent there at once because he stole a sausage 
worth sixpence, 

Then again in the matter of candles. Buy a 
pound of candles, say four to the pound, Weigh 
your pound of candles, and you will always find 
them a couple of ounces short. It may seem triv- 
ial to remark these things, but they are thefts, 
That is the word, 

I discovered some time since an ingenious mode 
of cheating adopted by some shopkeepers. It con- 
sists in placing in the balance with the goods to be 
weighed a piece of paper, which serves afterward 
asawrapper. This paper is fabricated designedly 
for this especial use. Four specimens which I ob- 
tained presented the following characteristics : 

Srrcimen I. 

Contained grit in such quantities that I could see 
it sparkling on the surface. When you wrap no 
matter what species of goods in a paper before 
weighing, and by means of certain ingenuity you 
contrive that this paper in reality shall be a slice'of | 
paving-stone, the reader may have some idea of the 
saving in material effected by the shop-keeper. 








Sprormen IT. 
Was of the thickness and weight of cardboard, 
This was in the form of a box, 

Sprotmen If, 
Was a bag of not very thick paper, but in the mak- 
ing the paste had been laid on very liberally, and 
the edyes of the paper where the seams were join- 
ed lapped over half the surface of the bag, thus 
thickening it artiticially half its length. 

Frectuen IV, 
Was a loose-grained, porous paper, which when 
dry weighed perhaps one-eighth of an ounce, but 
absorbing moisture easily, weighed when damp 
nearly three times as much. This paper, which 
was wrapping a quarter of a pound of cheese, was, 
at the time | received it, saturated with moisture. 

The poor are defenseless against these robberies, 
A few cents are of vital importance to the poor 
sewing-girl, and yet she is robbed of that much or 
more every day, the law all the time winking its 
drunken municipal eye and looking on. Why is 
Joe Muggins imprisoned for the abstraction of a 
sausage, and young Hyson, the grocer, who cheats 
his customers with sanded sugar, sloe-leaved teas, 
and paper make-weights, allowed to go unpunish- 
ed? For Heaven's sake let us call a theft a theft, 
and deal out justice equitably to all thieves! 

A FRESH SPARROW-GRASS PAPER, 

The season of asparagus has just passed away. 
The slender green shoots are thickening and burst- 
ing, preparatory to blossoming into those airy, 
feather-like branches that inthe season make the 
kitchen garden so graceful. I confess to a love 
for this delicate vegetable, whether it be served in 
its deep, unadorned verdure, whether it be allowed 
to grow cold after boiling, and chen dextrously 
anointed with oil, and sprinkled with vinegar and 
pepper, or whether it eaters robed in all the maj- 
esty of a white and complicated sauce. All men, 
however, are not so eclectic, as the relation of a 
little incident that occurred this season at a well- 
known restaurant in this city will illustrate, 

Two wealthy merchants, bachelors, who were re- 
spectively named, let us say, Stoggs and Noggs, 
were in the habit of dining daily at Thompson and 
Purcell’s during the asparagus season. They dined 
together, Their topic was asparagus. Stoggs loved 
it prepared with a sauce, Noggs worshiped it when 
dressed in the simplicity of oil, This debate con- 
tinued in the most lively manner every day, and 
they generally decided in which fashion their fae 
vorite vegetable would be dressed by a game of 
chess, 

This year, the first day of the asparagus season, 
Stoggs and Noggs met, accordipg to agreement, at 
their old quarters, The usual argument recome 
menced, 

‘What a shame,” said Noggs, ‘to spoil such @ 
splendid vegetable with that abominabJe mixture 
of white sauce!” 

‘I'd rather not eat it at all than eat it with oil,” 
rejoined Stoggs. ‘ Besides, whenever it is served 
with oil you eat it all up, and the next day I have 
to shut myself up in my own room to eat it in com- 
fort—with sauce.” 

The debate waxed hot. Many pleas were brought 
forward on either side, but the adversaries remain- 
ed each of the same opinion still. The question 
must be decided ; so before dinner was ordered the 
friends determined to settle it by playing three 
games of chess. 

The board was brought, the pieces were ranged, 
the battle began. The first game to Stoggs. The 
second game to Noggs. The third game—the con- 
queror—was played with all the desperate wisdom 
and foresight which so important an occasion call- 
ed for. Victory remained between the two. Aft- 
er a struggle of an hour the game was drawn. 
What was te be done? Te play another? Im- 
possible! They were hungry and exhausted, 
There was nothing for it but to make a compro- 
mise. So they summoned the waiter, and ordered 
half the asparagus to be cooked with sauce, and 
half with oil. 

While awaiting their dinner they tried to forget 
their mutual disappointments in talking on general 
topics. The weather was hot—the bon vrivents ex- 
hausted. Suddenly Noggs grew pale, half rose 
from his seat, and fell heavily on the floor. A 
sudden congestion had killed him, Stoggs leaned 
over him an instant to see if he was really dead, 
then with a gleam of joy on his face ran to the 
head of the stairs, and cried, 

‘Waiter! dress all the asparagus with sauce |" 

Such was Noggs's epitaph! 

PIANO, PIANISSIMO. 

This is a piano-loving nation. Every body has 
a Grand or a Square nowadays. None of your 
many-legged, centipedal anatomies, on which our 
grandmothers used to strum the“ Battle of Prague,” 
but splendid, solid fabrications, enriched with in- 
laid mother-of-pearl, ormolu, and rosewood, It is 
also the Promised Land of pianists. Men with 
long fingers are sure of getting their hands full 
here; and Thalberg and Wallace can always get 
their notes cashed for good Yankee gold. 

This latter, by-the-way—as if tired of compos- 
ing operas to which the public are not yet tired of 
listening—has taken to composing pianos, He has 
invented, or caused to be invented, a magnificent 
instrument which promises to work a revolution in 
pianos. Were I scientific enough to enter into de- 
tails, I might explain how, by a substitution of a 
delicate iron frame-work, instead of the cumbrous 
wooden bed on which the mechanism of the piano 
usually rests, a wonderful clearness of vibration, 
and ¢ 1 it sonor p of tone, is obtained. 
Thalberg, who enchanted us all the other evening 
by a performance on one of these instruments—a 
Square—declared that, with eyes shut, he could 
easily have imagined it a grand piano, Doubtless 
Mr. Wallace’s musical reputation will add to the 
success of his piano; still, I can not help wishing 
that he would continue to make operas rather than 
pianos. I would rather see his name on the bills 





| of the Academy of Music than at the head of.a 


manufacturing firm, 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. X. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Americans in Je a 
steamers. —A Collision in the Harbor.—The 





—French whe 
Tancred.—A stormy Passage. Haifa and Mount Car- 
mel. aon’ 


MAN proposes and God disposes. When I came 
ifito town from that last evening on the Mount 
of Olives who should be in the little hotel but 
John Hamilton, of St. Louis, and his cousin, one 
Steevens, as fine a specimen of Wisconsin as Racine 
can turn out, with two other gentlemen, English- 
men, who had come with them from Alexandria. 
They had been in the éity a few days before while 
I was away at Nablous, had gone down to the 
Dead Sea, and were now on their way back to 
Jaffa, where they were to take the steamer for 
Constantinople. This is the common and easiest 
way of visiting Jerusalem. Comeon in the weekly 
steamer from Alexandria, land at Jaffa, ride up to 
the Holy City, visit Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, and 
Jordan, and return to Jaffa in time for the next 
week’s steamer up the coast. 

My route was laid out to go over to Cxsarea and 
up the coast to Mount Carmel. We rode out of 
Jerusalem together the next morning before day- 
break, paying the sleepy guard our last bucksheesh 
for vpening the Jaffa gate. Before we reached 
Jaffa, the temptation to continue our American 
talk was irresistible, and I changed my plans en- 
tirely. You can not imagine the exceeding pleas- 
ure of that Jon talk with old friends. The hours 
flew by like minutes. Could you appreciate it, you 
would understand how ready I was to change. 

A few directions to Houssein sufficed. 1 ordered 
him and all the men, with the baggage and tents, 
to proceed up to Beyrout by the coast road, passing 
the nights at fixed places which I named. John 
and I joined the party for the steamer, to go by sea 
to Beyrout, for the sake of two days more in their 
company. 

We found the French steamer at Jaffa in the 
evening on our arrival, and went instantly on 
board. 

The French steamers on the Mediterranean are a 
very hard class of vessels. Still, in pleasant weath- 
er, with the hatches open, and the ladies in good 
health, the dinner-table is a gay scene, and there is 
some fun in listening to the good and bad French, 
the mixed Arabic and Italian, the English, Span- 
ish, and German, which the various lips and throats 
utter. 

The Tancred is a miserable fourth-class tub, with 
no deck-room and the same amount of cabin. .The 
chief officer is the steward, a withered little French- 
man who commands the captain and is sworn ene- 
my to all passengers who are not sea-sick, The 
bill of fare of all the French steamers is printed 
and published in a volume at Paris. All Messa- 
gerie Imperiale steamers in all parts of the world 
are said to have the same bill on the same days, 
and as there are some fifty or seventy-five steamers 
afloat in various services, it is consoling to know 
that there is plenty of company in the misery of 
the most wretched food that could be invented for 
the stomach of a sea-sick man. The nominal com- 
mander of the Tancred has had a few private dishes 
of his own on the table every day, which he some- 
times divides with the mail-agent, a gruff, gray, 
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tall, thin man, whose lessons of politeness have 
been learned, and badly learned at that, in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. The doctor of the ship isa 
little fellow, given to drumming on a cracked piano 
in the lady's saloon, and to eating enormously of 
the vile stuffs concocted between the steward, the 
cook, and the proprietors of the line. Such is the 
list of ship's officers. The working master has 
been in America, and speaks some English. He is 
a tall, good-looking fellow, and a gentleman withal. 
But for him I verily believe we should have been 
utterly used up in the three days’ voyage from Jaffa 
northward 

The morning after our arrival at Jaffa the steam- 
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and there. Dire were the shouts of the Arabs, and 
furious the demands for payment of damages, on 
the principle that we were the charterers of the 
boat we were in, and liable for her acts and acci- 
dents. The damaged owner, with his assistants, 
laid unholy hands gn Steevens, who was quietly 
waiting our approach, which they had no sooner 
done than they repented most heartily. For the 
stout American, seizing two of them by the throat, 
shook them alternately till they were black in the 
face, and then kicked the third, the unlucky owner, 
into the sea. A howl of fury rose from the crowd 
of all nations on the platform, but no one laid 
hands on the giant. 
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THE MONKS OF MOUNT CARMEL, 


er was detained, and we went on shore, to be called 
by a gun when she should be ready to sail. We 
passed the day in looking at Jaffa, which I have 
Lefore described to you. It is externally both 
common and unclean, the haunt of Gentiles and 
Jews who are alike beyond the reach even of the 
Catholic preaching of Peter. The gun was fired at 
three. <A boat waited for us at the landing stairs. 
Pushing our way through the crowd of beggars 
that thronged the platform, we sprang in and shoved 
off. Steevens, a broad-shouldered man, a capital 
companion, and an experienced trayeler, was by 
some accident left on the platform, and his shouts 
reached us just as we were dashing through the 
narrow channel in the reef into which a westerly 
breeze was now rolling a heavy sea. Backing all, 
and swinging in on the top of the wave, we had 
well-nigh been upset, but another boat astern of 
us, was in worse condition, for as we went in to- 
ward the stairs with the dash ef the sea, she shot 
across our track most recklessly, and we cut her 
down to the water’s edge, and swamped her then 
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The terror of Americans which has been pro- 
duced in all the ports of the Levant by the Koszta 
affair is very remarkable. The idea has become 
universal that we are a piratical race, very power- 
ful, and by no means to be trifled with; that if 
not allowed to have our own way, we will assur- 
edly come in force and burn and destroy every of- 
fending city on the coast of the sea. Therefore 
no American, known as such, need fear ill-treat- 
ment in an Eastern port, in public at least. 

Steevens leaped into the boat, and we rolled 
along side the steamer. Rolled, I say, for the sea 
was short and the vessel pitched at her anchor, so 
that the passenger gangway was alternately six 
feet under and six feet above water. No small 
exertion of skill was required to get on board, 
You must watch your chance as she came down, 
leap to the highest possible step before she rolled 
to port, and if you missed your footing, trust to 
the Arab boatmen and your powers of swimming. 
Safe on board at last, the usual row with the boat- 
men about the pay followed, and was ended by 





HAIFA AND MOUNT CARMEL, 





tossing a handful of Turkish copper into the bot- 
tom of his boat, which only served to elicit louder 
demands for more, inaudible as we dove down the 
companion-way to the dinner-table. 

A melancholy row of empty seats there were 
that day at dinner, for the sea was heavy, and the 
smell of the oil most vile. All night we tossed 
and pitched along, and all the next day and the 
next night, by the port of Caesarea and the coast 
of Holy Land. Once we put back. At times our 
situation was critical and alarming. We lay to 
twenty hours, and it was noon of the third day be- 
fore we reached the lofty bluff of Mount Carmel, 
and passing it, ran into the port of Haifa, which 
lies at the outlet of the River Kishon and the Plain 
of Esdraelon. 

Acre, known to fame, lies at the northern ex- 
tremity of the bay, of which Mount Carmel is the 
southern side. The entire bay is open to north- 
westers. Haifa, or Caipha, is the modern village 
which has taken the place of Saint Jean d’Acre, 
| known in the times of the Crusades as Ptolemais, 

The village is a small, dirty, and filthy place, and 
| possesses no interest except as the probable point 
which will one day be connected with Jerusalem by 
rail, if there be ever a railway laid in the Holy Land. 

Acre, ruined and desolate, stands on the sea- 
| shore in solemn and stately grandeur. There is an 
| interest that no words can convey an idea of always 
| clinging to such a spot. From early Christian days 
| this spot was regarded as the key of Palestine ; 

and, indeed, long before the day's of Christ the Plain 
| of Esdraclon, which here finds outlet to the sea in 
| the waters of the Kishon, was celebrated as the bat- 

tle-field on which the nations who invaded Pales- 
| tine conquered or were defeated. Here Sisera, in 
| the ancient years, was driven to flight, and here 
Napoleon, but yesterday as compared with the 
other, with a small troop of men, conquered a host 
of dusky foes. There has not been a century, for 
| three thousand years, in which there has not been 

some battle fought on the plain near Acre. The 
| old city seems to know the splendor that hangs 
| around her decay, and sits as proudly in the sun- 
| shine as if throned as of old and surrounded with 
stout guards in flashing armor. 
There is never any thing so very bad that some 





good may not come out of it. Even Fran¢gois, the 
steward of the Jancred, did us good when he in- 
tended our hurt. He hada sharp eye to his provi- 
sion lockers, and always warned his passengers to 
stay on shore when he could thereby save a few 
mouthfuls of dinner. 

‘*The steamer will not leave Haifa till to-mor- 
row !” 

This was announced as we were going down the 
ladder into a boat to go on shore. 
| ** And why ?” 

‘*There’s a Turkish Pasha coming on board with 
his family, and he has paid extra to have the 
steamer wait a day!” 

** And we must wait his pleasure? Is that the 
style of business on a French steamer ?” 

‘“‘ If Monsieur wishes to complain, there is a com- 
plaint-book in the cabin ; but perhaps Monsieur will 
save himself the trouble, and have more time to go 
to Mount Carmel.” 

The idea was geod, and we improved it by visit- 
ing the convent on the mountain, where they pre- 
serve the memory of Elijah and Elisha. 

I have not space, nor you patience, to listen to 
details of this visit. 
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It was a long and pleasant day, climbing the 
sides of the hill, visiting the old monks in their 
mountain-home, where they rest in calm, looking 
out over the tossing sea; and then, when we saw a 
cloud, somewhat larger than a man’s hand, on the 
western horizon, hastening helter-skelter down hill, 
more furious than Ahab, and not so fortunate ; for 
he escaped the tempest, but we got soaked and 
drenched long before reaching Haifa, and came on 
board ship in the evening fit subjects for the Royal 
Humane Society. 





GENERAL WOLFE’S VESSEL. 


WE present our readers below with a picture of 
a ship which is well entitled to the admiration of 
the world. She is nothing less than the William 
and Ann, the very ship in which General Wolfe 
sailed to Quebec, in the year 1759. 

She then belonged to the Royal Navy, and was 
a fine, new, crack frigate. Captain Cook, the fa- 
mous navigator, had, for some time, command of 
her, and thought well of her sailing qualities. At 
the battle which preceded the scaling of the plains 
of Abraham she did good service, and her guns 
(some of which are on board of her still) told with 
severe effect upon the town. 

After the close of the expedition she returned to 
England, and for some years bore an active part in 
the naval history of England. From some reason 
or other she does not seem to have had an oppor- 
tunity of winning for herself such fame as awaited 
the Victory, or some other of England's famous 
ships; but we are given to understand that she 
fought in every quarter of the globe. 

On one occasion, we believe, she was taken, while 
lying in a Mediterranean port, by some of the Al- 
gerine pirates of fifty years since. It seems that 
the captain was ashore ; a number of the crew, fa- 
tigued by their long cruise, tricked the officer of 
the watch, and got ashore for a “spree ;” during 
their absence the brave old ship was boarded by 
the pirates, her anchor weighed, and sails set for 
sea. When the captain put off in his gig to go on 
board for the night, he rowed ha@f over the harbor 
without finding her. Next morning, at daybreak, 
perceiving that she was gone, he blew out his 
brains in despair. Happily the second lieutenant 
was a man of more nerve; he fitted out a fast-sail- 
ing fishing-craft, and made directly for the nearest 
African port. 

It so happened that the Moorish Bashaw, or 
Pasha, had laid himself under obligations to the 
captain of this very vessel—the Pasha having, not 
many weeks before, been entangled in a very troub- 
lesome quarrel with a Danish man-of-war, and 
having only escaped an unpleasant affair through 
the intercession of his English friend. On the ar- 
rival of the lieutenant, the Pasha heard his stery 
with characteristic phlegm ; when it was done, the 
lieutenant was seized by the Moorish soldiers and 
thrust into prison. 

The unhappy Englishman began to wish he had 
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left the frigate to her fate. The prison was hot— 
the fare was poor. Day after day elapsed, and no 
word of release came. To all entreaties from his 
captives the Bashaw opposed a sarcastic smile. At 
length, after over a week's captivity, the soldiers 
suddenly appeared, seized the Englishmen, and 
dragged them forth—as they began to fear, to their 
execution. 

What was their delight on seeing the old frigate 
riding proudly in the bay? The Pasha met them, 
and accompanied them on board. The first sight 
they saw was the dangling corpses of about two 
score Moors, hung in a beautifully-sy mmetrical 
fashion from the vards, 

‘*Englishmen,”’ said the Pasha, “ are you satis- 
fied ?” : 

**Oh! perfectly,’’ said the lieutenant, who hard- 
ly knew what he was saying. 

‘*There are a few of the rascals left, who shall 
take their place with the others, if you like.” 

The Englishman declared that he desired no 
more victims, and the old frigate resumed her 
place in the navy of Great Britain. 

She was present, we believe, at more than one 
of Lord Nelson's battles, and ‘many a brave En- 
glishman poured out his life-blood on her decks. 

During the long peace, and when the reform in 
ship-building took place, she was among the dis- 
carded, and was sold, for a song, for the merchant- 
service. She was, said the Admiralty engineers, 
a mere old hulk. They were as right as usual. 

Fifty years afterward, or nearly as much, the 
brave old William and Ann plies her business as 
safely and as profitably as ever. She is built of 
stout white oak, which, even at this late day, 
shows not the least sign of decay or age. Her 
planking is comparatively new, having only lasted 
seventy-eight years. Judging by our modern 
standards, she wears a lubberly look, and hardly 
looks as if she could sail at all ; her blunt bow and 
round lines remind one of a canal-boat ; but her 
captain and chief owner, Mr. Magram, testifies that 
she has few superiors with a fair fore-and-aft breeze. 
As to duration, she looks as though she might last 
another hundred years. 

There is but little about her to tell the strange, 
eventful story of her life. There are no blood- 
stains, no trophies, no pieces of metal let in here or 
there to acquaint the stranger that here outpoured 
the life-blood of an English hero. There are some 
curious old cannon, some droll carabines, and queer 
pistols, which may have been fired a hundred years 
ago at the siege of Quebec, or eighty odd years 
ago, during our Revolutionary war, when she play- 
ed an ugly part on the coast; and there is some- 
thing in ‘‘the cut of her jib” which forees upon 


the memory the grand old days of our grandfa- 
thers, and the era of great naval deeds. But, in 
general, the fine old ship tells few tales. She 


came here with a load of pitch-pine from Savan- 
nah, and we are very much afraid that, like the old 
race-horses, she now figures somewhat as a hack 
in the merchant-service. Still, it is no slight grat- 
ification to have seen the very ship which carried 
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Wolfe to Quebec, and trod the very plank on which 
his foot rested as he planned his immortal ex- 
ploit. 


WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG. 
Wuen the star of love was shining 
In the golden summer eve, 
A maiden, softly smiling 
On the garland she did weave, 
Stood in the dewy livht, 
Nor watched the coming night ; 
For the star of love shone bright 
When you and I were young. 


And the gentle smile grew softer, 
And the fingers idly wove, 
For she knew the voice beside her 
Had no other tone than love. 
And the happy tears would rise 
In the maiden’s pleasant eyes, 
As she looked into the skies, 
When you and I were young. 


Long years have cast their shadows 
Since you and I were young, 

But the untried love I pledged thee 
Is pure as when it sprung; 

And thy wrinkled brow as fair, 

And thy pleasant eyes as clear, 

And thy loyal heart as dear, 

As when you and I were young. 


The sun is fast departing, 
And the autumn leaves are sere, 
And the wintry twilight gathers 
On the silver of thy hair. 
But I hold thy hand in mine, 
And the star of love will shine 
In the darkness, till the time 
When we reach the Happy Clime, 
And we again are young, 


LITERARY. 

Tue Evements or Drawtna, in Three Letters to 
Beginners, by John Ruskin, M.A., with illustra- 
tions drawn by the author. New York: Bangs 
Brother & Co. 

Messrs. Bangs do well to import this book, and sell 

it at a price which is so small that all American 

art-students, male and female, voung and old, can 





have the benetit of the teachings of the apostle of 
high art in England. Ruskin has gone mad, but 
his maduess is precisely the right kind for the in- 
struction of beginners in art. Pre-Raphaelitism 
we recommend by all means to those who are com- 
mencing their studies, so far as relates to its mi- 


nuteness of detail, carefulness of execution, and 
strict adherence to copy, whether the copy be na- 
ture or a fancy of the workman. 


WOLKE 





These Three Letters of Mr. Ruskin are—1, On 
First Practice; 2. Sketching from Nature; 3. On 
Color and Composition; with an Appendix on 
things to be studied. There is much that is dicta- 
torial in the rules laid down by this gentleman, 
whose affliction it has of late been to imagine that 
Art died with Turner, and that Ruskin is the preph- 
et of its resurrection. But this same dictatorship 
is all the better for the students for whom the book 
is especially intended. In illustrating some direc- 
tions by an extract from one of Albert Durer's 
wood-cut drawings, of which he gives a copy, he 
“If you have not time to draw thus care- 
fully, do not draw at all—you are merely wasting 
your work, and spoiling your taste.” This edition 
of the work is especially valuable for the wood-cut 
illustrations, which Mr. Ruskin has carefully drawn 
and superintended. The earlier impressions possess 
all the characteristics of Durer and others whom 
he has copied, and are especially valuable on this 
account. The book is a very thorough system of 
lessons, containing the most minute instructions to 
beginners ; and coming from one who, notwith- 
standing his peculiar mania, is unquestionably as 
well fitted to give instruction as any living man, it 
demands a place immediately in all schools and 
public institutions where drawing and painting are 
taught. 


Says: 


Mormonism: Its Leavers AND Desians, by 
John Hyde, Jun., formerly a Mormon Elder, ete. 
New York: W. P. Fetridge & Co, 

If the people of the United States do not become 

well acquainted with their troublesome neighbors 

in Utah, it will not be for want of books about 
them. The present volume professes to be, and 
probably is, a true account of society and religion 
as it exists among the Mormons, It deals in names 
and personal histories ; and if the Mormons believe 
in libel suits, it would afford tolerably good ground 
for some scores of actions by men and women whose 
acts and motives are abundantly abused. Any one 
interested in knowing who and what are the chief 
men, who their wives, how they came to marry, 
and who have wanted to marry such men as Brig- 
ham the Great himself, but have been rejected by 
him on the ground that his family is large enough 

—in short, any one inclined to hear the gossip of 

the Salt Lake City, will find it here. 


A History or Rome, from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire ; with Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art, by Jlenry 
G. Liddell, D.D., illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

The learned Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, has 

given us a compendium of Roman History which 

has left nothing to be wished for. Clear, intel- 
ligible, and eloquent, avoiding diffuse episodes, 
philosophical in arrangement, and well judged in 
brevity where briefness was a virtue, it is safe to 
say that it supplies schools, and institutions of ed- 
ucation generally, witha text-book that they have 
long needed, and will hereafter find it impossible 
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to do without. But it is not alone for school pur- 
poses that the work is valuable. As a complete 
history it is useful to all libraries and all readers ; 
but it is farther made valuable by an index, so 
complete and perfect, that we have no doubt it is 
the best extant reference book for any fact relating 
yman history. 

x ti published in uniform style with “ The 
Student’s Gibbon” and * Smith's Greece,” the 
three works together forming a complete History 
of Greece and Rome, from the earliest ages to the 
fill of the Eastern Empire. They will be found 
an acquisition to every private collection, excellent 
companions to the readers of classical works, and 
especially deserving the attention of teachers in 
schools and colleges. The illustrations in all of 
them are of the most valuable and useful sort, be- 
ing chiefly accurate copies of coins, medals, and 
relics of antiquity, over wk most careless 
eye lingers with devout interest4 





Tin Rose or Asucrst, a Novel, by the Author of 
“Emilia Wyndham,” ete. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
No. 206 of the ‘Library of Select Novels.” Mrs. 
Marsh is certain of readers. She outlines charac- 
ter with a free and clear pencil; not with the mi- 
nuteness of detail that Mr. Ruskiti and the Pre- 
Raphaelities would demand, but boldly and with 
consummate skill. In general interest this last 
excels many of her former novels, and equals, if it 
does not surpass, her best. ‘There is more of life 
and less of thought, more action and less scenery, 
than in “Aubrey,” ‘ Father Darcey,” and others. 
No one who thinks to pass a pleasant afternoon in 
reading the book will be disappointed, and no one 
who opens it will leave it unfinished. 


Se 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





POLITICAL. 


THE DISPUTE WITH VENEZUELA. 

Tr is reported that the pending dispute with Venezuela 
4s ou the point of being settied on the basis of Mr. Eames’s 
last demand. Venezuela, it would appear, is to pay the 
Shelton guano claim. Mr. Eames has not resigned ; but, 
enjoying the entire confidence of the President and Cabi- 
net, will shortly return to Venezuela. 

THE DISPLTE WITH THE ENGLISH IN CHINA. - 

Captain Armstrong, of the United States ship San Ja- 
cinto, reports that an apology has been made by Sir Will- 
jam Haste, commanding Her Britannic Majesty's ship 
Spartan, for the insult offered our Government by pull- 
ing down the American colors on board the American 
bark Henriedtst Maria. The injury is yet a matter for 
consideration by the two Governments. 

FAILURE OF THE NORTHERN WAGON-ROAD EX- 

PEDITION, 

* It appoars that the failure of Colonel Nobles's North- 
ern Wagon-roa@ Expedition is owing to a dispute between 
Colonel Nobles and the Secretary of the Interior about 
auoney. Mr. Thompson, it seems, gave the Colonel no 
money, but told him the department would pay his bills. 
At first no one would trust the Government, and Colonel 
Nobles could get no supplies; and when, by great exer- 
tion, the Colonel succeeded in obtaining some provisions 
on the credit of the Government, Mr. Thompson refused 
to pay for some dried codfish on the ground that it was a 
luxury! Thus the expedition has been brought to a 
stand. Rumor says that Colonel Nobles is to be super- 
seded : 
ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

State elections have taken place in six Southern States 
since our last, to wit: in Missouri, in Alabama, Kentucky, 
‘Texas, North Carolina, and T No plete re- 
turns have as yet been received. 

In Missouri, a Governor, Judges, and a Member of 
Congress were voted for. The candidates for Governor 
were Stewart, Democrat; Rollins, Know Nothing, Ben- 
ton-Democrat, and Emancipationist; Welsen, Whig. Re- 
turns from fifty counties give Rollins a majority of 4721. 
and it is now believed that he has been elected. Last 
fall the State was carried by Polk, anti-Benton Democrat, 
by over 5000 votes. 

In Alabama the contest was not warm, the prepon- 
derance of the Democrats being so decided that the 
Know Nothings made but little resistance. A. B. Moore, 
Democrat, was elected Governor almost without oppo- 
sition, and the other offices were also taken by Demo- 
crats, 

In Kentucky, the only State office to fill was the State 
Treasurer; ten Congressional seats were also vacant. 
The Democrats seem to have carried every thing before 
them, From present appearances it looks as though they 
had elected their Treasurer by 10,000 majority, eight or 
nine of the ten Congressmen, and a majority of the State 
Assembly. in the city of Louisville, Humphrey Mar- 
shall had a majority of some 1100 for Congress, 

From North Carolina and ‘Texas we have no details, 
but we hear generally that the Democrats have carried 
all before them. 

The Democrats seem likewise to have carried Tennes- 
see by a large majority. They have elected seven or 
eight Congressmen, Complety returns have not yet 
come to hand. 

On 3d instant the people of Iowa voted upon their new 
Constitution. Full returns have not come to hand, but 
from present appearances the Constitution has been 
adopted by full three thousand majority. We do not 
hear how it has fared with the clause in the Constitution 
restricting the suffrage to white people. 

At the election in Lawrence, Kansas Territory, the 
Topeka Constitution was affirmed by a vote of 652 to 2 
against it, and the Free-State minor officers were elect- 
ed. The apportionment for the October Territorial elec- 
tion has been made. It is said that nineteen counties 
have three representatives, and fourteen counties have 
thirty-six. Troops are to be detailed to guard the offi- 
cers at the election. The emigration of this year is not 
to vote. Governor Walker turned overt the job of mak- 
ing the apportionment te.the President and Speaker of 
the first Legislature, 

The American State Convention of Ohio met at Day- 





‘ton on Sth instant, and nominated Colonel Van Trump 


for Governor. The Democratic State Convention of the 
same State met on the following day at Columbus, and 
nominated LI. B, Payne for Governor. 

The National American party of Massachusetts has 
called a State Convention, to be held in Chapman Hall, 
Boston, on the 10th of September. 

Correspondenis at St. Paui, Minnesota, writing on 31st 
ultimo, state that the Democratic Constitutional Conven- 
tion had organized at last, and that both the Democrats 
and Republicang were hard at work perfecting the or- 
ganic law of the Territory. So far nothing had trans- 
pired to indicate the character of the Constitutions about 
to be put forth, 

PERSONAL. 

The Tion. James C. Dobbin, Ex-Seeretary of the Navy, 
died at bis home at Fayetteville on 4th inst, at the age 
of forty-three. It may be doubted whether any other 
Secretary of the Navy ever ¢ so popular in the serv- 
ice as he, or was followed in his retirement by such sin- 
cere regrets. Mr. Dobbin was little Laown until he en- 
tered the Cabinet of President Pierce, although he had 
préviously served a term in Congress. During his admin- 
istration of the Navy department he was distinguished by 
the boldness of his attacks on long-standing abuses, and 
the earnestness of his recommendations for reforms eal- 
culated to elevate the standard of the American Marine, 








When he entered upon his duties he found it anost im- 
possible to obtain men to man the national ships. Look- 
ing for the cause of this difficulty, and a plan of relief, he 
soon saw the necessity of holding out to the eailor some 
encouragement, in the way of more pay, better treatment, 
and rewards for long and faithful service. His recom- 
mendations to that effect were, in part, adopted by Con- 
gress, and the result is an abundance of seamen. ofa much 
better class than were found on board our national ships 
four yearsago. ‘To corporeal punishment he was always 
decidedly opposed, and to his earnest and unyielding 
hostility to every effort for its restoration the navy is 
indebted for the fair trial which the experiment of its 
abolition has received, Among the noblest marks which 
he left behind him are the six new steam-frigates, au- 
thorized upon his suggestion, and constructed under his 
direction. The fulfillment of the order of Congress in 
that connection was to him a matter of deep concern, and 
he gave it the most careful personal attention. No detail 
of the models or plans proposed escaped his attention, 
In manner, Mr. Dobbin was exceedingly affable. His 
amiability of disposition won all who were brought in 
contact with him; and even those officers who were most 
aggrieved by his agency in the establishment of the Na- 
val Retiring Board, never failed to speak of him with 
profoundest respect. During the last year of his public 
service he was troubled much by a bronchial affection, 
resulting in complete loss of his voice. He was urged by 
personal friends to retire from labor, and seek relict in a 
more genial clime; but his earnest desire that the Cab- 
inet of which he was a member should remain intact wi- 
til the expiration of the Administration impelled him to 
remain at his post, until, as the result proves, it was too 








Thomas J. Rusk, United States Senator from 

3, has committed suicide, He was a native of South 
Carolina, and was born in the Pendleton district in De- 
cember, 1803. He was, therefore, in his fifty-fourth ycar 
at the time of his death. In 1524 he settled in Georgia, 
and eleven years later (1935) removed to Texas, He took 
a prominent part in the revolution, commanded a com- 
pany of volunteers, and as a mark of the appreciation in 
which his services were held, was appointed Inspector- 
General of the Texan forces. In 1536 he was named 
delegate to the Texan Convention, and received from 
that body the appointment of Secretary at War. When 
intelligence was received that Santa Anna was crossing 
the Brazos, instead of imitating the reported pusillani- 
mous conduct of the rest of the Cabinet, who sought 
their safety in flight, General Rusk hastened to General 
Houston, and by his presence and counsel aided greatly 
in the success of the commander-in-chief's operations, 
At the passage of the Bayou—that critical moment for 
the fate of the Texan forces—these two gallant men dis- 
tinguished themselves for the coolness and self-po=ses- 
sion with which they encountered the perils with which 
their little army was menaced. It is well known that 
General Houston had such confidence in the judgment 
of General Rusk, although the latter was no soldier, that 
he submitted to him the plan of the battle of San Jacin- 
to. ‘The latter said in a moment that no improvement 
could be made in it, and delighted Houston by his warm 
approval of it. It was General Rusk who related the in- 
teresting incident which occurred between General San- 
ta Anna and young Zavala, after the capture of the for- 
mer, and in which Santa Anna stooped to the meanness 
of shedding tears of simulated delight at meeting the 
son of his early friend—the venerable supporter of ‘Tex- 
an independence, On the annexation of Texas to the 
United States be was elected a member of the convention 
to frame a State Constitution, and presided over the de- 
liberations of that body. He had the honor of being 
elected one of the two first United States Senators from 
Texas, and in 1550 was re-elected for six years, from 
March, 1851. He took an active part in the debates of 
the Senate, and as Chairman of the Committee on Post- 
ofiices and Koads, distinguished himself by his practical 
views and prompt perception of the difficulties of the 
questions brought up for discussion, After Mr. Buchan- 
an was nominated for the Presidency at the Cincinnati 
Convention, the delegates of the State of Maine nomi- 
nated Mr. Rusk for Vice-President. The chairman of 
the delegation from Texas, however, withdrew his name, 
on the ground that he was reserved for something bet- 
ter. Senator Rusk was justly esteemed one of the ablest 
men of the Democratic party, and was thought of several 
times for the Presidency. 

The President intends leaving Bedford Springs for 
Washington atan early day. His health and spirits are 
buoyant. 

Ex-Governor Wright, on the eve of departing for Prus- 
sia, was waited upon by a person who, falsely represent- 
ing he was General Cass's messenger, and pretending 
that he was short of funds to return to Washington, ob- 
tained relief for that purpose. A friend of Governor 
Wright, who called at the State Department to recover 
the amount, as promised, discovered the swindle. 

Hon. Henry C. Murphy arrived at Washington on 27th, 
to receive final instructions, which have been prepared 
for him, previous to his departure for the Hague, He 
sails from New York on the 15th instant, 

Ex-President Pierce and lady have taken rooms at the 

tockingham House, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
will probably remain there for a month or two. Mrs, 
Pierce is yet in a feeble state of health. 

Ilis Excellency James Pollock, Governor of the State 
of Pennsylvania, was te have delivered a lecture before 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Pittsburg on 
the 6:h instant. 

The widow of Henry Clay is seventy-six years of age. 
Until within a year she has been in hearty good health. 
Her feebleness is now, however, growing manifest. 

General Henningsen passed through Washington last 
week—it is supposed to join General Walker. His move- 
ments may have some bearing on the departure of the 
Tennessee. 

The Hon, Thomas L. Tarris,a Democratic member of 
Congress from Illinois, has been attacked with hemorr- 
hage of the lungs, and at the last advices his recovery 
was deemed doubtful. He was re-elected last Fall. 

We have a report that the health of Joshua K. Giddings 
is so feeble that he will probably not be able to take his 
seat in the next Congress, 

President Buchanan has given fifty dollars to the Mount 
Vernon Association. 

Among the passengers by the steamer Indiana, which 
sailed on Wednesday, were the Rev. Dr. Biack, from the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
and Bishop William Nast, of the Episcopalian Church, 
delegates to the Evangelical Conference to be convened 
in Berlin, Prussia, on September 9. 

A. ©, Bullitt, Esq., of the New Orleans Picayune, left 
for Europe on Saturday, in the steamship Atlantic. Mr. 
BL. is accompanied by Mrs. Irene Smith and Miss Will- 
jams, of Louisville, and Dr. 8. E. Sheppard, of this city. 
They will visit the principal countries of Europe and 
Greece, Nubia, and the Holy Land, during which Dr. 
Sheppard wiil make a collection of curiosities for the 
Christian University of Missouri, in which he will fill 
one of the professorships on his return, The party con- 
template being absent two years. 

Archibald Campbell, aged 101 years, and an active 
participant in the revolutionary war, died in Greenbrier 
County, Virginia, on Monday, the 20th ult. The Lewis- 
burg Chronicle says: ** We believe we have now in Green- 
brier no witness of those eventful times that tried men’s 
souls, to relate the many hardships of that memorable 
period. With Archibald Campbell, the last of the noble 
Romans of ‘76, residents of Greenbrier County, have 
passed away. None now are left to tell the tale of our 
early struggle for liberty."* 

Ex-President Pierce has accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the United States Agricultural Exhibition at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on the Ist of September next, 

Senor Kobles (he Mexican Minister), General James 
Shields, and several other distinguished gentlemen, were 
lately seated around a dinner table in Washington. ‘The 
wine having tiowed pretty freely, General Shields was 
called up and gave in glowing colors the incidents imme- 
diately connected with his being wounded with a grape 
shot in the Mexicau war. He closed by saying he could 
never forget the appearance of the oflicer who gave the 
command to fire. He was the last object he saw before 
falling, and he should recognize him if he shouid ever 
see him again. Sehor Robles, who had listened with in- 
tense interest at the recital, slowly rose from his chair 
and asked him if he recognized in him that officer; 




















“for,” said he, “I gave the command to fire." The ef- 
fect of this announcement ean be better imagined than 
described. Since then the gallant hero of Chepultepec 
and General Robles have been particular friends, 

The Hon. Rufus Choate has been selected as Orator be- 
fore the Alumni Association of Dartmouth College for 
next year, and the Hon. George P. Marsh of Burlington, 
Vermont, as substitute. . 

Arthur W. Fletcher has been removed from the Interior 
Department to make way for Mr. Charles Lanman. 

A correspondent writing from Gallatin, informs us of 
a personal difficulty between Messrs. Rollins (K. N.) and 
Stewart (Adwinistration) at that place. It grew out of 
the discussions between them, aggravated, probably, by 
the fact that the same partics had to go over nearly the 
same line of assertion and argument almost every day. 
Colonel Stewart had, it seems, made his speech, aud 
taken his seat on the platform. Major Rollins com- 
meueed his, and was proceeding with it, when he made 
some assertion which Colonel Stewart denounced as false. 
Thereupon, it is said that Major Rollins struck Colonel 
Stewart two blows while the latter was in a sitting pos- 
ture, 

Judge Mason, in reply to the letter of kind expression 
and good wishes from the gentlemen employed in the 
Patent Office, on his retiracy as Commissioner, says: 
“It is now a source of unalleyed satisfaction in review- 
ing the past, to retiect that, so far as my knowledge and 
recollection extend, nothing like an axgry feeling has 
been excited in wy official or personal intercourse either 
with the multitudes of anxious, interested, sensitive in- 
veutors, or with those with whom my relations have 
Leen more frequent and intimate in the daily transactions 
of business," 

The Pennsylvanian says that an attempt was made to 
appease Colonel Forney by the office of the Liverpool 
Cousulship, which should be made to him worth $25,000 
per annum, $10,000 to be paidineash. The sum beyond 
the legal salury of the oflice was to be modestly vailed 
under the name of compensation for newspaper corre- 
spondence, This would make $100,0,0 for the four years 
of Mr. Buchanan's adininistration, and it was refused. 

At Shelter Island, New York, 22d of July, by Kev. 
Daniel Lord, Eben Norton Horsford, Rumford Professor 
in Harvard College, was married to Phabe Dayton, 
daughter of Samuel 8S. Gardiner, Esq.; also George 
Martin Lane, University Piofe-sor of Latin in Harvard 
College, to Fannie Eliza, youngest daughter of Samuel 
S. Gardiner, Esq. 

Colonel James L. Orr, of South Carolina, and John 
8. Phelps, of Missouri, are both spoken of for Speaker 
of the next House, Colonel Orr will, doubtless, be the 
man. Jolin 8. Phelps, or George W. Jones, of ‘Tennes- 
see, will probably be at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The Clerkship of the House, is evi- 
dently between Colonel Allen, of Llinois, John L. Robin- 
son, of Indiana, and David Naar, editor of the Trenton 
(New Jersey), True American. The South will not ask 
tor both Speaker and Clerk, of course, 

Colonel Burwell Wilkes, of Holmes county, Mississippi, 
has been warned to leave, by a committee of citizens. 
The charge preferred against him is that of ** general 
meanness,’ or, what they would call out West, ** pure 
cussedness."* He left in just two minutes after receiving 
the notice. 

Mr. Mason requests leave to remain in Paris a short 
while longer. 

. Mr. ay has determined to anticipate his recall from 
Jerne, 

Lucy Stone and her husband have bought a cottage 
an live at Orange, New York. Rev. Antvinette Brown 
Blackwell and husband reside at Newark, New Jersey; 
she has not retired from public life. Mrs. Lydia Jen- 
kins of Port Byron has commenced preaching, after a 
regular course of study. 

Rev. T. J. Simpson, pastor of a church in Alleghany 
City, Pennsylvania, has been tried by the Presbytery on 
the charge of improper intimacy with a Miss Henderson 
on board a steamboat, and has been suspended from the 
ministry. Simpson will probably be proceeded against 
for seduction unless he marricvs Miss H. 

MRS. CUNNINGHAM AGAIN. 

The public were startled on the morning of the 4th 
With the news that Mre. Cunningham had again been 
arrested, on a charge of producing a supposititious heir 
te the Burdell estate. ‘The story is as follows: 


HOW SHE LAID HER PLANS. 

Rumors had been rife, following the murder of Dr. 
Burdell, and the allegation of Mfs. Cunningham of her 
marriage to him, that that marriage was not to be an 
unfruitful one. It was rumored that Mrs. Cunning- 
ham was in a condition that promised in due time to add 
one more to the population of the city. She herself did 
not deny the truth of the rumor, but adopted every means 
to give it the appearance of truth. Gradually the cireum- 
ference of her girdle was observed to enlarge, and she 
revealed confidentially te several persons that she was 
pregnant. Her counsel broadly intimated so much when 
she was on trial, and arguments before the Surrogate 
have been based on the assumption that there would be 
an heir to the Burdell estate forthcoming in due time. 

While she was still an inmate of the ‘Tombs, awaiting 
her trial for murder, she communicated the interesting 
fuct of her pregnancy to the Matron of that establish- 
ment, and by her “make up" and other corroborative 
circumstances, removed a}l doubt from that lady's mind, 
if she ever had any, as to the reality ofthe claim. She 
also consulted Dr, Uhl as to her condition, and got him 
to prescribe the medicines fitted for a lady so situated. 
Dr. Uhl had been her physician for some time previously, 
and was an important witness in her favor on the trial. 
ea does not appear to have had his suspicions aroused at 

irst. 

Subsequently, and after her acquittal by the jury, she 
again on several occasions consulted Dr. Uhl, and desired 
tu engage his services on the eventful occasion which was 
soon to arise, He suggested to her the propriety, in view 
of the importance of the matter, of having a preliminary 
examination made by two or more respectable physicians, 
Mrs, Cunningham at first admitted the force of the sug- 
gestion, and expressed herself wijling and anxious that 
the necessary preliminary examination should be made, 
requesting Dr. Uhl to make arrangements for it. The 
Doctor, however, could not fail to perceive that she 
avoided such an examination as he proposed. This and 
other little circumstances which he noticed awakened his 
suspicions, and led him to believe that the pregnancy of 
his patient was all a sham. 

At a subsequent interview she admitted to Dr, Uhl that 
her pregnancy was simulated, and offered the Doctor 
$1000 to procure her a baby, 

WOW DISTRICT ATTORNEY HALL LAID HIS, 

Dr. Uhl, on advice of counsel, communicated all he 
knew to the District-Attorney, who urged Dr. Uhl to 
continue to wink at the deception until matters should 
be fully ripe for a complete exposure and detection. The 
doctor at first demurred to what might be regarded as a 
violation of professional contidence, but it was submitted 
to him that he was bound, as a good citizen, in justice to 
the whole community, to lend his aid to the complete 
working out and consequent exposure of the fraud. These 
arguments overcame Dr, Uhl's conscientious and profes- 
sional scruples, 

The District-Attorney undertook the delicate task of 
finding an heir to the Burdell property. He ascertained 
through Dr. Uhl that Mrs. Cunningham had selected the 
28th of July, or thereabouts, for the time of her aceouche- 
ment, and Mr. Hall was sure that by the aid of the offi- 
cials of Bellevue Hospital, there would be no necessity 
of postponing the interesting event. 

The plan which Dr. Uhi proposed to his patient, and 
— seemed to please aud gratify her immensely, was 
this: 

Dr. Uhl professed te have the good luck of being en- 
gaged by a woman in Elm Street, convenient to Bond, to 
assist her in her approaching confinement. This woman 
was represented to be one ef those matrons known as 
** California widows,” who would be overjoyed at being 
relieved of a responsibility on which her husband had not 
calculated. That was just the thing. Neither woman 
was to see or know the other, aud there need therefore 
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So the plan was arranged. Apartments were procured 
on Monday at 190 Elm Street, and were furnished by Mr, 
Hall, for the proper reception of the lying-in woman, 





Officers Dilks, Hopkins, Speight, and Walsh were detailed 
to keep a close look out on 31 Bond Street. Mr. Hall 
busied himself on Monday evening about perfecting the 
arrangements, An infant that had been born on Satar- 
day was procured from Bellevue Hospital, and having 
been marked so as to be easily identified, was sent down 
with a nurse to 190 Elm Street. There a physician was 
in waiting, duly night-capped and metamorphosed, to per- 
sonate the California lady; and Dr. Uhl, we believe, was 
there to deliver over the blessed baby to a Sister of Charity 
to be represented on that occasion by Mrs. Cunningham, 
The hour of nine o'clock was fixed as the time for that 
dénouement. Mrs. Cunningham was to proeeed to Elin 
Street dressed as a Sister of Charity, to receive the little 
stranger. 
SHE FETCHES THE BABY IN A BASKET. 

The melodrama of which Mr. Hall was the getter-up, 
stage-manager, and prompter, went through better than 
usual, even without the advantage of a rchearsal. Mra, 
Cunningham was duly tracked by Captain Speight from 
31 Bond Street to Elm, and seen to return with a hasket 
containing the baby. She was permitted to enter her 
heuse, and at eleven o'clock a domiciliary visit was paid 
by the officers. 

THE SCENE IN MRS, CUNNINGHAM'S BEDROOM, 

Dr. De la Montagne thus describes the scene in the 
bedroom: 

‘This deponent and Inspector Dilks rang the door- 
bell, but there was no answer, Deponent then rang vio- 
lently, when the door was soon opened by two women, 
who objected to our coming in, and asked what was 
wanted at this late hour. Inspector Dilks and this de- 
ponent excused themselves for the hour, and stated we 
had intercepted a doctor who had stated there had been 
a delivery in the house, and Inspector Dilks said he had 
come to see if it was all right; one of the women said 
Mrs. Burdell was sick and could not be seen; we then 
closely followed these women up stairs, and entered the 
upper second story hall; one of the women looked into 
the front large room and said, * There are two gentle- 
men who wish to come in;' a voice said from within, 
‘Lock that door—they must not come in—I tell you to 
lock that door!" The police came up into the room and 
made arrests, But while they were coming up, and In- 
spector Dilks had gone down to call them, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham was asked by deponent, ‘Do you claim this child 
as the child of Harvey Burdell? and she said, * Of 
course, whose else should it be” Deponent further 
says, when the officers were up stairs he heard her say, 
‘Don’t take away my dear baby from me.’ Deponent 
further says that he demanded in the presence of the ofti- 
cers to see the umbilical cord. Mrs. Cunningham and 
the nurse objected. After some persuasion they con- 
sented. Deponent then removed the bandage and saw 
the piece of pocket-handkerchief on the cord, which was 
placed there in 160 Elm Street; but the marks were not 
as yet visible, and would not be seen till the follewing 
day. Deponent then proceeded in a carriage, in com- 
pany with the District-Attorney, to Bellevue Hospital, 
taking the said infant with them, and about half past 
one o'clock on Tuesday morning restored it to the moth- 
er, who is named Elizabeth Anderson, and is now a pa- 
tient in the lying-in ward of Pellevue Hospital.” 

THE ARREST. 

Mrs. Cunningham has, of course, been arrested on a 
charge of producing a supposititious infant. She will be 
taken to the Tombs, and will, no doubt, be convicted. 

FRACAS AT NIAGARA FALLS, 

A gentleman from the South—Kentucky or Missouri— 
with his wife and daughter, were stopping at the Inter. 
national Hotel, On Tuesday they were on the Canada 
side, and took a ferry skiff to return. 

After the ladies had taken seats in the skiff an impu- 
dent colored man took a seat between them. The gen- 
tleman who accompanied these ladies, the husband of 
one and father of the other, requested the negro, polite- 
ly, to leave the seat that he might occupy it. ‘The fel- 
low refused to change his seat, and gave abusive language 
in return for politeness, The white man ejected the black 
one by force from the seat, and choked him some. 

Yesterday morning the man and his wife came to the 
breakfast-table of the International later than usual, and 
after nearly all the guests bad left the dining-room. Aft- 
er taking his seat at the table beside his wife, the negro 
with whom he had the altercation in the skiff on the pre- 
vious day came up to him and said, ‘‘ You are the man 
who choked me yesterday.” The reply was, ** Yes, and 
I ought to have thrown you into the river.”” 

At this point the black fellow struck the man on the 
head with a heavy tumbler, felling him senseless to the 
floor. The wife of the gentleman thus assaulted rose, 
and, with commendable heroism, dealt the fellow a blow 
which restrained hin, Without an instant of delay, she 
ran up stairs to the rooms she occupied, and finding the 
door locked, her husband having the key, she burst the 
door open, seized a revolver, and ran to the dining-room. 
By this time the black waiters had passed their compan- 
ion out of the house, and out of immediate danger. Tol- 
erable quiet was restored by the interference of the pro- 
prietors of the house and friends, 

The negro who had caused the disturbance ran to the 
river bank, intending to escape to Canada, but did not 
succeed. He was arrested by a constable, and, while on 
his way te answer to the magistrate, in passing a hetel, a 
shot was fired from the second-story window. The ball 
did no mischief, but passed near the constable and his 
prisoner. Who fired the shot no one has yet ascertained 
—or, at least, it is not publicly known. It is charged 
upon both parties. 

The negro was taken before a magistrate, examined, 
and found guilty of the assault. The magistrate decided 
to sentence the fellow to pay a fine of $15, and go to jail 
for three months, 

The Southerner who was assaulted came forward and 
requested that the fellow be not sent to jail, Tie magis- 
trate then changed the sentence to a fine of $25, which 
was paid. 

THE TENNESSER GIANT. 

The Rev. John Brooks gives the following items about 
the Tennessee Giant, Miles Danlen, who died a few days 
since: 

** He was twice married. Tis children are very large, 
but probably none of them will ever be more than half 
the weight of their father. Ile was quite active and live- 
ly, and labored until about four sears ago, when he be- 
came so fleshy that he was compelled to stay at home or 
be hauled about in a two-horse wagon. 

**In 1839 he made a contract with a tailor to furnish 
him a suit of clothes for $50—the cloth was to cost $5 
per yard. Upon measurement it took twelve yards of 
cloth, So the tailor lost $10 and the making. The 
tailor states that three men, cach weighing over two hun- 
dred pounds, put the coat on, buttoned it around them, 
and walked across the square of Lexington. In 1850 it 
took thirteen and one half yards of flax-cloth, yard wide, 
to make him a coat. It took sixteen yards of cambric 
for his shroud; twenty-four yards of black velvet to cov- 
er the sides and lid of his coffin; one hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet of plank to make his coffin. 

*Ilis coflin was eight feet long; across the breast 
thirty-two inches; across the head eighteen inches; 
across the foot fourteen inches; its depth thirty-five 
inches. He weighed in 1845 eight hundred and seventy- 
one pounds, Ilis height was seven feet six inches. iis 
weight when he died, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
was a fraction over one thousand pounds.” 

GENERAL WALKER BLUSHING, 

The following letter from General Walker appears in 
the Nationai Intelligencer : 

** GENTLEMEN,—I have just seen a letter addressed to 
you by General Wool, from Troy, New York, on the 16th 
of this month. 

** Respect for the General's position requires me to no- 
tice some of the statements of this letter, though pity 
for an old public servant, whose memory age and dis 
ease have impaired, might urge me to pass it unnoticed. 

**IT must, however, do General Wool the justice to ray 
that I am very unwilling to impute to him the authorship 
of a letter characterized by so much want of fairness and 
frankness. A politician, and not a soldier, must have 
indited sentences which, while apparently accurate, are 
really suggestive of untruth. 

“I beg leave to say to you that one afternoon, as Gen- 
eral Wool was leaving San Francisco for Benicia—when 
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he was on the wharf, and about going aboard the steam- 
er—I distinctly stated to him the nature of my grant 
from Castillon, and he as distinctly wished me all suc- 
cess in my enterprise. . 

‘As for what the General says about ‘filibustering 
schemes’ and the formation 4 ‘an independent shave 
confederacy,’ I blush that such phrases have been pub- 
lished over the signature of a Major General in the army 
of the United States—I remain your obedient servant, 

“ Montoomgry, Alabama, July 29, 1857. Wa. WALKER. 

A FEARFUL LEAP. 

A passenger by the Michigan Central Railroad, finding 
that the train did net stop at a particular station, rushed 
for the rear car, carpet bag in hand, and jumped off. 
The train was passing at a speed of forty-five miles an 
hour, and of course he struck the ground at some little 
distance from the starting point. One foot struck the 
ground first, and so heavily did he come down, that the 
heel of his boot was torn off. His second foot struck 
twelve feet distant from his first track, and the boot heel 
was also ripped from his other boot. The man continued 
his rapid movements—being thrown into all sorts of posi- 
tions—for some distance beyond. He finally “ brought 
up" no less than seventy-four feet from the spot where 
he left the rushing train. On picking himself up, he was 
asked if he was much hurt, when he answered that he did 
not know, and immediately picking up his watch and a 
number of buttons which had been scattered by the shock, 
and seizing his carpet bag, he started off, with his dinner 
tolerably well settled. 

A ROMANTIC DUCKING. 

A young lady, possessed of beauty, accomplishments, 
and having $45,000 in hard cash on deposit at St. Louis, 
started recently on a trip to New York in company with 
her aunt. She took passage on the 7ennessee Bell from 
Keokuk to Cincinnati. On the same boat was a young 
man who had plenty of every thing but money; he had 
importuned her at home, and kept up his ardent court- 
ship on board the boat. The lady, however, was hard- 
hearted, and refused to him the least hope. The boat 
stopped a while at Carrolton, Kentucky, and the lady 
and her aunt concluded to take a stroll on shore. As 
she was going down the gangway plank it tilted, and the 
lady fell into the water; she was drawn by the current 
under the wharf boat; the suitor jumped in, went under 
the boat after her, succeeded in catching her, and finally 
rescued her. In two hours she was perfectly restored, 
and, sending for her deliverer, and a clergyman being on 
board, they were married forthwith. 

MORE LITERARY THEFTS. 

The authorship of the leader, ‘* Nothing to Drink,” in 
the last number of 7'he Roarer, a paper published in this 
city at semi-intervals, is now claimed by the daughter 
ot the wife of the son of a brother of a justice of the peace 
down the river. She asserts that she wrote the first half 
of the article on two sheets of paper, and the last fourteen 
lines on a white-oak chip. It originated from her suffer- 
ing from thirst in the woods last summer while on a black- 
berry expedition. She lost it a few days after in the 
crowd around the ticket-wagon of a circus, The only 
change from the original is, ** Let's all drink!" in place 
of **Give me pure water!" as she wrote it. Those who 
wish to see this sensation-article had better purchase a 
a few copies of The Roarer, at four cents each. 

A FISH IN A MAN’S SKULL. 

A most singular incident occurred in Burrell township 
a short time since, which is worthy of notice. Two sons 
of Mr. John H. I-ett were in the habit of setting ** night- 
lines’ in the Allegheny River, in order to become pos- 
sessed of the finny tribe. One morning a very mysteri- 
ous-looking thing was observed from the shore, as being 
attached to one of the lines out some distance. On draw- 
izg in the line a fish was fast on the hook, with its head 
pretruding from the orifice of a human skull which rests 
on the vertebral column; its body being in the skull, 
and too large to allow its escape therefrom. ‘The theory 
is that the fish became domiciled in the skull some time 
since, and grew until it became imprisoned therein be- 
yond the power to escape unaided. The skull is sound, 
and has yet four teeth in it, the remainder having dropped 
out. Its shape indicates that it possibly belonged to a 
negro, and was, perhaps, that of a female. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

Bert little business has been done in Parliament since 
our last. Conversations have taken place on the Indian 
Mutiny, the Chinese War, Negro emigration to the West 
Indies, and a monument to rd Raglan; but nothing 
new was elicited. Lord John Russell has introduced a 
new Jew bill. A vote on the Divorce bill in the Com- 
mons showed a majority of ST in its favor, A debate, 
originated by Disraeli, on the Indian war, ended in the 
presentation of an address to the Queen assuring her of 
the support of the Commons. 

DEFEAT OF THACKERAY AT OXFORD. 

The parliamentary election for Oxford City resulted in 
the defeat of Mr. Thackeray, the vote being—For Card- 
well, 1,085; Thackeray 1,018, 

In one of his speeches, Mr. Thackeray said : 

**] am desirous that the people who work hard all the 
week should have the means of relaxation, amusement. 
and instruction upon their only day of rest. I would to 
this end open to them picture-galleries, museums, scien- 
tific colleetions, and such places as the Crystal Palace 
near London, where are to be found gardens and flowers, 
statues and pictures, and objects the most harmless and 
beautiful. I believe the laboring man would enjoy these 
sights in company with his family, and that the enjoy- 
ment of them would keep him from intoxication, not lead 
him into it, as opponents of my views fear. Those who 
have seen our great cities know how the Sunday is often 
passed, and whether drunkenness is prevented by the 
present legislation. Should the opening of such a place 
as the Crystal Palace be found to occasion drinking and 
disorder, which I disbelieve, surely a stop may be put to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in that place on the Sun- 
day. Inever spoke or thought of opening theatres on 
Sunday. I would try to multiply the means of procuring 
peace and harmless pleasure for the people on that day, 
and know that in many theatrical pieces there are jests, 
and allusions, and situations ill-fitted indeed to any, but 
especially to the sacred day. I would consent to and en- 
courage good band-music, which has been played before 
our sovereigns for a hundred years past; but would ob- 
ject to songs, for the same reason that renders me averse 
to plays—because songs may be made vehicles for jokes 
and buffoonery, which, on such a day, might justly shock 
the sense of religious persons. And I believe the relaxa- 
tion of the present system would make many people 
friendly to the clergy, whom they now suppose to be hos- 
tile to their honest pleasures; would be a means of hap- 
piness and union among the families of the poor; and 
ought not to offend the feelings of any Christian man.” 


BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


Baron Rothschild resigned his seat, as he said he 
would do, on the failure of the Jew bill. He addressed 
a meeting of electors at once, and among other things 
said: The House of Lords, or rather a section of their 
lordships, had set t! Ives in opposition to the opini 
of the House of Commons and the people; but the 
country would not allow the cause of civil and religious 
liberty to be sacrificed to the prejudices of a set of men 
who attended very little to any thing else but their own 
pleasure and amusement. If, however, he were re-elect- 
ed, and the House of Lords still refused to pass a bill, he 
was sure the House of Commons would seat him by reso- 
lution, and therefore he now appeared before them as a 
candidate for the su of the citizens of London. He 
therefore appealed to the citizens of London to support 
him again, and he made that appeal in the confident con- 
viction that he should be again returned one of the mem- 











bers for the City. With regard to the course of the 
Government on the Oaths bill, it was to be regretted 
that they did not put the screw on more in the House 
of Lords, There were ten peers abroad attached to the 





consulate, and they should have been brought over ‘o 
vote for the Bill. 
- He has been since returned for London without opposi- 
on, 
THE TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

The Agamemnon and Niagara have left for Cork. An 
important alteration in the arrangements for laying the 
cable has been determined upon, and the plan now is, 
instead of commencing in mid-ocean, to submerge the 
whole cable in a continuous line from Valentia Bay in 
Ireland to Newfoundland. The Niagara will lay the first 
half from Ireland to the middle of the Atlantic; the end 
will then be joined to the other half on board the Aga- 
memmnon, which takes it on to the coast of Newfoundland, 
During the whole process the four vessels will remain 
together, and give whatever assistance is required. Con- 
stant communication is to be kept up with the coast of 
Ireland during the progress of the work, and the wires 
are to be at once carried from Killarney to Valentia Bay, 
60 as to connect with the British and Irish lines, 

COURT FESTIVITIES. 

A correspondent writes: 

“The continued heat of the weather and the departure 
of the Queen will soon put an end to the London season, 
but though royalty seeks the quiet of Osborne thus early 
it has contributed more than its usual share to the fash- 
ionable chronicle of the past fortnight. The reception 
of the Queen of Oude, the Chapters of the Order of the 
Garter and Thistle, two state visits, a grand view at Al- 
dershott, the presentation of the freedom of the city to 
Prince Frederick William—to say nothing of the State 
ball and other gayeties of the Palace, have closed the 
season with a brilliancy of which its long-delayed begin- 
ning hardly gave promise, 

* The illuminations at the Prussian Embassador's on the 
occasion of the State visit there deserve especial notice. 
After seeing most of the great displays in London and 
Paris for the last two years, I had supposed that the 
force of ** gas-light could no further go," but never, for 
beauty of general effect and elegance of detail, have I 
seen any equal to these; and when the royal carriages 
drove into the square, amidst the cheers of the assembled 
crowd, and with the band in the house playing the Na- 
tional Anthem, the sight would have stirred the blood of 
the most ardent republican. Those who are believers in 
omens will perhaps be pleased to know that, directly aft- 
er the arrival of the Queen and Princess Royal, the moon, 
which had previously been hidden behind a dark cloud, 
rose in full splendor. Scoffers may say that this shows 
that an alliance between England and Prussia ts all 
moonshine. I would rather say that Diana smiles upon 
and promises happiness to the young couple through 
whese union this alliance will be brought about.” 

WHAT IT COSTS TO BE A MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

At Great Yarmouth the expenses of the unsuccessful 
conservative candidates, Sir E. H. K. Lacon and the 
Ilion. C, S. Vereker, are returned at £583 4s. 3d., and 
those of Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, M.P., and Mr. E, W. 
Watkin, M.P., at £305 14s. 57. A supplemental list of 
**claims allowed,” to the amount of £176 6s, 6jd., is ap- 
pended to the latter gentlemen's accounts. At Ipswich 
the expenses of the Conservative candidates, Mr. J. C. 
Cobbold, M.P., and Mr. IH. J. Selwin, are returned at 
£536 138. 6d., and those of the Liberal candidatea, Mr. 
Hi. E, Adair, M.P., and Mr. J. C. Marshman, at £408 
11s. 44. At Colchester the expenses of Mr. J. G. Rebow, 
M.P., are returned at £215 13s. 5d.; and those of Mr. T. 
J. Miller, M.P., at £553 5a. 11d.; and those of Mr. W. 
Rk. Havens, the unsuccessf«l candidate, at £41 3a, Sd. 
The arrangement of the accounts and theitems set down 
in them vary greatly. Thus, in the account of Mr. Cob- 
bold and Mr. S.lwin at Ipswich, £173 11s. 2d. is returned 
under the head of “agencies,” while the same item in 
the account of Mr. Adair and Mr. Marshman amounts to 
only £50 8s. ‘* Agency” figures for £31 108. in the ac- 
counts of Sir E. Lacon and the Hon, ©. 8. Vereker, at 
Great Yarmouth, but it has no place in the returns of 
Messrs. M‘Cullagh and Watkin, Sir E. Lacon and Mr. 
Vereker employed 250 ** messengers, attendants, and 
scouts ;"* Messrs. M‘Cullagh and Watkin had 44. The 
sum of £19 7s. 6d. is also returned under the head of 
* voters’ travelling expenses," by Sir E. Lacon and Mr. 
Vereker; but the item does not appear in the acconnts 
of Messrs. M‘Cullach and Watkin. At Peterborough the 
expenses of the Hon. G, H. Fitzwilliam, M.P., are re- 
turned at £150 0s. 4d. ; those of Mr. T. Hankey, M.P., 
at £236 9s. 3d.; and those of Mr. G. Il. Whalley, the 
unsuccessful candidate, at £170 6s. 10d. ‘* Agency" cost 
Mr. Fitzwilliam £60 8s, 6d., Mr. Hankey £150 5s, 10d., 
and Mr. Whalley £12 10s. a 
MUNCHAUSEN CUMMING OBLIGES AN AMERICAN, 

The dullness of the Liverpool police proceedings has 
been enlivened by the appearance of Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming, the Lion Slayer, who had been summoned for a 
series of assaults committed on the 14th ult. at the 
Grand Junction Hotel in Liverpool. Mr. Cumming is 
at present giving his entertainment at Liverpool, and on 
the evening of the 14th he was sitting with two friends 
taking supper at the hotel, when two other persons (a 
Mr. Griffiths and a Mr, Ellis) took their seate at a neigh- 
boring table. 

A ding to the stat ts of Griffiths and Ellis, they 
were conversing about the American steam-frigate Ni- 
agara, and finding that Mr. Cumming and his party 
were talking also on the same subject, Mr. Griffiths made 
some remarks to them, upon which, as be said, Mr. Cum- 
ming assaulted him in a most furious manner, cutting 
him about the face and head, and when his friend, Mr. 
Ellis, interfered, he was similarly abused ; while the bar- 
maid and barman also came in for some serious blows, 
According to the account of Mr, Cumming and his fi iends, 
Griffith's own conduct led to the assault, for he, it was 
said, first of all intruded himself upon Mr. Cumming's 
party, and afterward invited that gentleman to fight. 

Mr. Cumming said, that though he was much annoyed 
at some remarks insulting to the British flag which he 
overheard Mr, Griffiths use, he did not speak to that gen- 
tleman at all until Mr. Griffiths had seated himself, un- 
invited, at their table, and had refused to leaveit. Then, 
for the first time, he turned to Griffiths, and said, ‘I am 
a mild person, Sir, and not inclined to fight, or have any 
disturbance with you;'’ whereupon Mr. Griffiths said, 
“Stand upon the floor, and I will take the bounce out of 
all three of you." Upon this invitation, Mr. Cumming 
said he felt bound, in common politeness, to strike Mr. 
Griffiths, and as he generally did any thing in that way 

retty effectually, he handled Griffiths rather severely ; 
ut he never struck intentionally either Mr. Ellis or the 
attendants. 1 

The magistrate (Mr. Smith) said it was clear that the 
gentlemen had brought the attack upon themselves, by 
going into company where they had no business. It was 
unfortunate that the barmaid should have received any 
injury ; but he could not believe that the injury had been 
other than accidental. The summons was dismissed, 

FRANCE. 
THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 

After some time spent in taking counsel and deliberat- 
ing among friends and colleagues, it seems to be settled 
that three out of the five Democratic deputies for Paris 
refuse to take the oaths to the Imperial Government. 
These three are General Cavaignac, M. Goudchaux, and 
M. Carnot. The last is said to have hesitated a good 
deal, the first less so, but the second declared from the 
beginning his repugnance to submit to such a condi- 
tion. 





A PAIR OF DASHING SWINDLERS. 

A correspondent writes: ** Society has been greatly en- 
livened here by the conviction during their absence of a 
nest of swindlers, whose doings are very characteristic of 
the place. The parties were a mother and son, who, 
without a franc to bless themselves with, contrived to 
hire splendid apartments all glittering with gold, the 
rent of which was 25,000 francs, and to furnish them in 
the most costly manner. The gentleman, who was re- 
markably handsome, and dressed himself in the best 
possible taste, announced that under the auspices of the 
Emperor he was engaged in forming societies for the 
benefit of the poorer classes and of morals generally. He 
hired a staff of secretaries, kept servants in chaste live- 
ries, had a carriage for his mother and a beautiful 
brougham for himself; frequently went to the Palace, 











as he said, to dine with his Majesty, and constantly had 
dinner-parties and soirees, composed of persons who an- 
swered to the names of the greatest celebrities about the 
Court. His mother, a lady who wore powder in her hair, 
and had all the appearance and manners of wne fenune 
bien distingué, received ladies who personated the char- 
acters of the Empress’s most intimate friends. The 
Duchess de B was her freq guest—at least a 
lady of the same taille who represented herself as such— 
and with this machinery, aided by a few subscriptions to 
the imperial schemes under the auspices of the ‘ Em- 
peror’s friend,’ these people kept the game up for two 
months, letting in jewelers, upholsterers, coach-builders, 
horse-dealers, pastry-cooks, respectable servants, etc., 
without number; when one fine morning, having been 
warned by sundry significant hints, they flitted, bearing 
off every thing portable to Belgium. Marshal Magnan 
was, in fact, the party who succeeded in blowing up the 
mine, having discovered that a soi disant butcher, who 
very much resembled him, had been dressed up as his 
representative and made to pass through the rooms at a 
crowded soiree in that character. The likeness is so 
good that many who are quite familiar with the features 
of the Marshal were deceived. Of course the vendor of 
beasts was not kept at the soiree very long; but, as is 
often the case with distinguished personages, confined 
himself to a simple walk through the rooms and a short 
confidential conversation with the host and hostess. I 
learned from an eye-witness that the broad shoulders, 
bullet-shaped head of the Marshal, with the snow-white 
waistcoat and broad crimson ribbon athwart the breast, 
and the star on the left breast were done to the life. It 
is an odd fact that, with all their caution, all their al- 
leged contempt of great names and love of republicax 
simplicity, there are no people so easily gulled as the 
French if a man has but a double share of their own 
gascon, vanity, and impudence. Let a man seem to be 
feeling his way, and careful in his expenditure, no trades- 
man will trust him out of his sight; but if he strut, and 
give himself intolerable airs, regardless of expense, then 
all the Rue de la Paix rushes out to fling its roses at 
his feet."’ 
DEATH AND EPURIAL OF BERANGER. 

Béranger is dead. The Government buried him within 
eighteen hours for fear of disturbance. Marshal Mag- 
nan has issued an order of the day complimenting the 
Army of Paris on their excellent conduct at Béranger's 
funeral. They every where, he says, kept the crowd 
within bounds with patience and energy, and obtained 
the best resulta. The military preparations made were, 
it seems, rather more extensive than the Government 
cares to acknowledge, and show the apprehensions en- 
tertained, Under the pretext of a promenade militaire, 
all the heavy cavalry quartered at Vereailies were brought 
into the Bois de Boulogne, and there kept in waiting for 
several hours. The masses of troops that took military 
occupation of the beulevards and faubourgs were as no- 
thing compared to those under arms and out of sight. 
During the whole day the artillery was in readiness for 
action, the horses put to, and the men standing by their 
guns. The Minister at War, Marshal Vaillant, got up 
twice in the night, and went to Marshal Magnan’'s head- 
quarters in the Place Vendéme. The National Guard 
was warned to be in readiness to turn out. The various 
guards were not relieved for forty-eight hours, in order 
that small bodies of troops might not be exposed to the 
danger of marching about the streets unprotected. From 
the hour of Béranger's death to that of his interment the 
telegraph between Paris and Plombiéres was in constant 
work. The Moniteur, in giving an-account of the fu- 
neral, speaks of no troops except General Soumain, his 
staff, a squadron of Gardes de Paris, and a squadron of 
Hussars, The immense military preparations are slur- 
red over by the phrase “ wise measures of the author- 
ities," to which, after the “excellent spirit of the popu- 
lation,” it is ascribed that the ceremony passed off with- 
out disorder. It is said that sundry honors are to be 
paid to his memory. His portrait will be placed in the 
gallery of Versailles, while the Rue Vendome, where he 
expired, will be transformed into the Rue Léranger, 

GENERAL CAVAIGNAC'S HOME. 

An absurd report has circulated for the lust few days to 
the effect that General Cavaignac had been arrested, and 
that he is now confined in some mysterious dungeon. It 
is hardly necessary to say that there is not a word of truth 
in this rumor. General Cavaignac has not been in Paris 
for many weeks; he was not there even during the elec- 
tions. He is residing on a small property near Chateau 
du Lair, in the department of the Sarthe, with his family, 
and concerns himself very little with public affairs. He 
is, in fact, living in the utmost tranquillity. Without 
being very opulent he is in possession of a ample in- 
come, which has been increased by the death of his uncle, 
and in other respects he is to all appearance among the 
most contented ofmen. He took no part in the late elec- 
tions beyond placing his name at the disposal of his polit- 
ical friends. For the present his chief occupation seems 
to be in superintending the building of a small pavilion 
on his grounds. The house he occupies is small, and 
General Cavaignac wishes to have a spare room or two 
for the accommodation of a few friends who may happen 
to visit him. This is the only durance to which he is re- 
duced, 





A FAINTING LADY. 

One day, in a lawsuit before the Tribunal Correction- 
nel, a handsome yeung lady, smartly dressed, was called 
as witness. The presiding Judge asked her fame, and 
then put the usual question concerning her profession ; 
**T am fainting,"’ answered Madame in her weakest tone. 
The gallant disciple of Themis told an officer of the 
Court to bring her a chair, and allowed sufficient time 
for recovering. Then ** Be not afraid, madame," said 
he, ** and please to tell me, before you are sworn, what is 
your profession?" “ I am fainting,” again whispered the 
pretty witness in a scarcely audible voice. This time the 
Vice-President sent for a glass of water; the dame sipped 
it slowly, then bowing gracefully to the Judge, looked at 
him, seemingly awaiting further questions, And again 
she was asked her profession; wondering and amazed, 
she answered, * But, Monsieur le President, I had al- 
ready twice the honor to tell you that my profession is 
to faint." “To faint!" exclaimed the bench, “Can that 
ever be a profession" Madame answered in the affirm. 
ative, and explained that she gained a livelihood by go- 
ing every evening, in a fashionable dress, to a stall at the 
‘* Theatre de la Porte Saint Martin,” and fainting at the 
most tragical moment in the play. She added that her 
services were very valuable, and that the manager had 
never had to complain of the manner in which she per- 
formed her part. Unhappily, by exposing thus publicly 
the pot aux roses, her occupation was lost, 

' AN AGED MISER. 

An aged woman who resided in the Rue Guisarde, 
where her deplorable poverty-struck appearance long 
excited the compassion of all the inhabitants, died a few 
days ago. On her death-bed she displayed extraordinary 
parsimony. She refused to burn a candle which was 
sent her by a charitable person, or to taste an orange, 
likewise a present; for oranges, she said, were too ex- 
pensive to eat. On being pressed to make use of these 
trifling gifts she burst out into a fit of rage, which hast- 
ened her end. The juge de paix came after her death to 
seal up any property that might exist, and he declared 
the whole of the furniture and wardrobe possessed by the 
deceased to be worth less than twenty francs. When en 
the point of leaving the room, the attention of this offi- 
cial was directed to a basket heaped up with filthy rags, 
which stood at the foot of the bed. Touching this basket 
with his foot, he was struck with its weight, - on ex- 
amination it was found nailed to the floor. he filthy 
contents of the basket were thrown out, and at the bot- 
tom was discovered a sum of $3,000 francs in gold. The 
treasure was taken at once to the Caisse des Dépéts and 
Consignations; and it is said that a nephew of the de- 
ceased has already instituted a claim on this unexpeeted 
inheritance. The deceased, who had formerly been a 
servant in several high farailies, was eighty-five years 
of age at the time of her death, She lived by begging 
for the last forty years. 


TURKEY. 
THE SULTANAS FLIRTING. 
A letter from Constantinople, of the Sth ult. says: 
‘A grave affair occurred yesterday in the High Street of 





Pera. M. Guarraccino, brother of an English Consul, 
happened to be standing at the door of a confectioners 
shop, when a carriage occupied by Sultanas, and éscort- 
ed by several cunuchs, came up. The Turkich ladies 
are such coquettes that, in spite of their vails, they al- 
low themselves to be seen, and even by their glances ex- 
cite admiration. Whether they gave M. Guarraccino a 
giance or not I do not know, but certain it is that he 
approached too close to the carriage, and looked into it 
with too much curiosity to please the ennuchs, and one 
of them struck him with a whip. M. Guarraccino, in 
return, struck the man with his cane, and the latter drew 
his sword; the former endeavored to wrest it from him, 
and both of them cut their fingers. On this the other 
eunuchs, sword in hand, rushed on M. Guarraccino, and 
he was obliged to take to flight; in running he fell, and 
the eunuchs coming up, stabbed him several times in the 
back. The eunuchs then continued their route, bat not 
until after they had given their names to the police, M. 

Guarraccino was taken into a house, where his wounds 
were dressed, and it was found that he was not in dan- 

ger. Ashe is an English subject, it is not doubted that 

the English embassy, which has never let such cerious 

attacks of this kind go unavenged, will demand re- 


INDIA, 
SPREADING OF THE REVOLT. 

At latest accounts the mutiny was spreading among tho 
troops in the Bengal Army. The ex-King of Oude hiad 
been arrested and imprisoned, together with his Minis« 
ter, proofs of their complicity in the revolt having been 
obtained. General Barnard repulsed several sortics from 
Delhi, with severe losses to the insurgents. He was 
awaiting reiaforcements to storm the city, From Mad- 
ras it is positively stated that Delhi was captured, but 
the intelligence was regarded as premature, not having 
been confirmed by the advices from Bengal. The native 
troops of Calcutta and Barrack poor were quietly disarmed. 
Uneasy feelings prevailed at Madras, but the army in that 
Presidency, and in Bombay, was without the slightest 
sign of disaffection. 


CHINA, 
THE BRITISH NAVAL FORCE. 

The Navy Department has received the following dis- 
patch from Commodore Amstrong: 

“Unitep States Fiao Sere San Jactwro, 
Hone Kone, May 28, 1857. 

‘*Tam gratified to inform the Department that so far we 
have been able to maintain our neutrality amidst all the 
complicated difficulties between England and China, aud 
against the pressure of our sympathizing countrymen, 

** From the enormous force the Engiish are collecting on 
the station, and the arrangements they are making for 
its permanency, it is clear that China is to be compelled 
to throw off her exclusiveness. 

“ The English squadron now on the station consists of 
thirteen sailing-vessels, mounting two hundred and sev- 
enty-cight guns; twelve steamers, with one hundred and 
Seventy-one guns; seven gun-boats, with fourteen guns,” 

HEADS OR OPIUM. 

Our Shanghai correspondent writes, under date of May 
14: ** Things at and around Canton wear a gloomy and 
warlike aspect. Every body now have to keep a bright 
look-out for their own heads, as any foreigner’s is worth 
in Canton as much as a chest of opium, and where 
is there a Chinaman who would not steal a chest of opi- 
um? Then, how much readicr would they be to seize a 
good-looking head, if not well protected by Colt's revoly- 
ers (which, by-the-by, are in great demand), being so 
much easier in the transportation Y—that is, the head. 
We all know, at this time, how easy it is to carry a re- 
volver, and how needful, too, The river trade is com- 
pletely destroyed; no one dares send goods, nor wili the 
owners of steamers permit their boats to run, the liabil- 
ity to capture being #0 great, and the insurance compa- 
nies refusing rick Heavens! how I would like to run 
a carge of opium into Canton, The poor devils are 
suffering untold misery for it, and would be willing to 
give their hearts’ blood in exchange, weight for weight. 
That is not a very good comparison of its value, either, 
for blood or life is of no consequence in a Chinese point 
of view. : 

ARMED VIRAGOES. " 

“IT suppose you have heard ere this of the tragie end 
of our old favorite steamer Queen, taken on her passage 
from Hong Kong to Macao by her native passengers and 
crew, She had $50,000 freight on board; and that, with 
the boat's value in these times, was no trifle, to say no- 
thing of Europeans who lost theirlivea. The attack and 
capture was arranged by that old boss-washerwoman and 

jetreas ‘ Acne’—a friend of yours, was she not? Of 
course you recollect her hease of fame, located in New- 
town, just abreast of the Powhatan's old anchorage, near 
Cowper's decks. She went on board with a dozen Colt's 
revolvers concealed beneath ber flowing robes and around 
her delicate, slender waist. As male passengers only are 
searched, she took the advan of her sex, and thus 
compassed her object. This la the way we folks who re- 
spect the sex, without a thought of the nation, get taken 
in. Those you remember who argued that it was wicked 
to kill Chinese women in action, found their error when 
it was discovered they were the most courageous of all. 
But there is, after all, something about the women which 
makes us men feel leniently toward them, though in this 
t of the world that sentiment is finally dying out. 
‘Acne’ quickly distributed her arms among the firemen 
—those same firemen who seemed so faithful to us in 
days long passed—and her confederates among the pas- 
sengers; and when off the west point of Lantao, the at- 
tack was made while the Europeans were at diuner—the 
wheclsman being shot first, which gave them command 
of the arm-ehest, and then all defense was futile. Rush- 
ing te the cabin, they soon killed or drove overboard 
each victim, but ene of whom ever reached the shore 
alive — ‘Cleverly,’ of Canton, you know him. Shot 
through the thigh, he leaped overboard, and after four 
hours’ swimming and floating, was rescued by a lorcha, 
and landed in Macao. The steamer was burned; and 
thus ends the Queen, full of reminiscences for us both. 
ATTEMPTS TO TAKE THE LILLY. 

‘* Three attempts they made to take the Lilly while un. 
der the command of Jack, but were unsuccessful. Twice 
by the means of poisop—once causing us much sickness, 
and the sevond time, being on our guard, we forced the 
two cooks to eat heartily of their dishes; in an hour we 
bundled them upon a beach to die as they deserved. The 
last attempt was made bya regular fleet of junks, mount- 
ing a good many guns, and carrying large crews. Our 
boat was very strong, our guns well manned, and a goodly 
number of Europeans being on board, we ran into their 
vessels with all speed, cutting them to the water's edge, 
meanwhile amusing ourselves by picking off the hounds 
with revolvers, either on the decks of thelr disabled boats, 
or as they floundered about in the water. Under such 
cire tances, st boats are not paying expenses, and 
all are laid up but two, which eae Comseupetentien be- 
tween Hong Kong and Macao. All business is at a com- 
plete stand still, Many merchants have failed or expect 
to do so daily; many have gone home, some for good 
and all, others to await peace, when, if England does 
herself justice, we shall have steamers on all the large 
rivers and an unrestricted trade. Of course every thing 
commands war prices, chow chow being scarce, and very 
poor. Of fruits we ree but little, and are afraid to eat 
them, or, in fact, any article supplied by Chinese, they 
are such adepts at poison, China now and China former- 
ly are vastly different. 

WHAT SORT OF VESSELS ARE WANTED IN CHINA, 

** Every one is surprised to learn that the Minnesota and 
Mississippi are to join the squadron. Notwithstanding the 
continued protests, our Navy folks continue to send here 
vessels of such a size that they are nearly use! 
able to enter with safety only two ports, Macao and Hong 
Kong. In case of necessity, our crews are a in 
this climate for hours in open boats, ——- teries 
or junks at a disadvantage which would appall any other 
than Yankee hearts. One 000 ton steamer would be of 
more service in these seas than the whole squadron. In 
fact, Uncle 8am seems determined to give this part of the 

jon as possible. What 
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world as little e Or pT p 
with superannuated or juvenile officials on shore, and 
cumbersome feet; afloat.we stand a poor chance jndeed," 
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Ir is not generally 
known—in this coun- 


REVOLT IN THE 





trv, at least—that 9 so- 
cial revolution‘of a most | 
serious character — & 
consequence ot the late | 
war—is now being car- | 
ried out in the Sultan’s 
capital. While the war | 
lasted, the much -de- 
pised Franks claimed | 
and obtained so large a 
recognition of the serv- 
ices they were render- 
ing to Turkey, that but | 
little was wanting to 
install them as its abso- | 
lute masters, Instead j 
of the old pen at Pera, 
to which the Christian 
dogs had been con- 
demned from time im- 
inemorial, they roamed 
in seeurity Stamboul 
and the Turkish 
urbs. Part of the roval 
demesne was appropri- 
ated as a hospital, and 
Scutari was bodily con- 


' 
Suv- 


verted into a military 
station; the ancient po- 
lice of Constantinople, 
notoriously as ‘arbitra- H 
ry as negligent, made a 
faint strugyle for their 


rights, then yielded 
with Moslem philoso- 
phy; and it was fur 


commoner to see & pair 

of tipsy French soldiers 

or British grenadiers 

dragging a Turkish policeman to the guard-house 
for interfering with them, than the reverse of the 
spectacle. 

When the Sultan or his magistrates complained, 
the Frank officers were mightily indignant. Were 
they not pouring out their blood and their treas- 
ure for his majesty’s throne, and the independence 
of Turkey? And while their comrades were dy- 
ing by the thousand all for the Sultan, were they 
to be insulted—nay, outraged in his capital, mere- 
ly on the pretext that a brave fellow had done too 
copious justice to the forbidden vine, or pull d off 
the yashmak of a pretty girl? If ’twere so, they, 
for their part, would pull no more trigger or draw 
no more sword in their present cause. 

To all which, of course, the poor Turks could 
only protest that they were misunderstood, that 
they meant -no harm, and that, rather than have 
the inatter laid before the embassadors, they would 
pay an indemnity to the valiant Franks. 

This state of things has now lasted over two 
years, 
followed by an immense influx of foreign civilians, 
more turbulent, as less controlled by discipline. 
So far as breaches of the peace, and obvious inter- 


The withdrawal of the troops has been 
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SULTAN’S HAREM. 


lah; but Sir Edward 
Lyons is not meved to 
consider these peccadil- 








THE SULTAN’S LADIES OUT SHOPPING, 


ferences with the rights of persons and property 
are concerned, the British and French embassa- 
dors have testified their readiness to afford any 
necessary aid to the Turkish magistracy in con- 
trolling their countrymen and punishing their mis- 
deeds. But in regard of those other delinquen- 
cies which are heinous in Turkish eyes though ex- 
cessively venial in those of the French and En- 
glish, it has not proved so easy to enlist the assist- 
ance of the representatives of foreign powers. 

For instance: without all doubt, illicit intrigue 
has usually been rarer in Constantinople than in 
any other city of the world, and for the simple 
reason that the pure code of Mohammedan morals 
regards female frailty as a sin quite inexpiable, 
and to be inexorably punished with death. A 
wealthy and luxurious Turk could always purchase 
a lovely Georgian or Circassian; he could estab- 
lish friendly relations witha gentle Greek ; but if 
he even ventured to flirt—with the eyes—with a 
fair Turk, it became simply a question of marriage 
or death with the lady. For married ladies to for- 
sake their duty was a thing almost impossible, and 
hardly ever heard of. Some years ago, a gallant 


| 
| 


lady, and persuaded her to desert her home and 
take up her abode in his house, in one of the most 
frequented streets in Constantinople. It became 
known to her friends that she was there. They 
watched the house. From cock-crow to nightfall, 
from nightfall to cock-crow, the guard never re- 
laxed; and the barber was duly warned that 


though he might escape unscathed, she must per- | 


ish. He was actually obliged to break a hole 
through the wall into the adjoining house to get 
the frail fair one away, and ‘‘la jeune Turquie” 
was soexcited by the uncommon gallantry and ex- 
traordinary bonne fortune of the barber that they 
patronized him regularly forthwith, and his sin be- 
came the source of his fortune. 

Such was old Turkey, before the reign of the 
Franks. When the latter came, all this was 
changed. <A love of flirtation is a prominent fail- 
ing in the character of both French and English; 


the oflicers began, the civilians continue to indulge | 


the failing, at the cost of the Turkish damsels. 
And to complaints growing out of this class of 
enormities, the French and English embassadors 
have not turned too ready an ear. Turks have 


barber contrived to win the favor of a beautiful | sworn by their beards, by the Prophet, and by Al- 





| 
} 
| or less, most of them marvels of loveliness. 
} 
| 
| 
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The Sultan’s subjects 
have been driven to 
swallow their wrath, 
and the shocking be- 

| havior of the Christian 
dogs has waxed worse 
and worse, 

The Christian trav- 
eler, as he sails in the 
steamer to Constantino- 
ple, is roused from his 
sleep or his lethargy by 
the impassioned cry— 
Stamboul! He rushes 

| to a point of observa- 
tion; descries the far- 
famed minarets, the 
dome of St. Sophia, the 
wonderful beauty of the 
heaven - planted city: 
his senses—if he be a 
person of sentiment— 
are bewildered at the 
entrancing spectacle ; 
if the day be fine, no 
such enchanting sight 
can be seen elsewhere. 
As the steamer ap- 
proaches, he is shown 
the grove and the pala- 
ces, stretching down to 
the Bosphorus, which 
bear the name of Serag- 
lio Point. From the 
Sea, they appear i> be 
the perfection of luxu- 
ry, comfort, and beau- 
| ty: color, form, site—all is exquisite. Fascinated 
| by the scene, most travelers gaze in a dreamy 
rapture upon it until the steamer rounds the Point, 
| and enters the Golden Horn; it is not, perhaps, till 
| then, that the voyager has allowed his thoughts 
to wander from the outward and visible signs of 
splendor and loveliness to fancy-painted pictures 
of those inward realities of loveliness for whom 
those gorgeous palaces, that sweet grove, and 
those fairy-like grounds, are designed. He learns, 
when he awakes from his dream, that the spot he 
has been admiring is-in reality the Seraglio of the 


' 
| loes hanging matters. 


Grand Seignior, 

Dream, indeed! 

In those palaces dwell two thousand ladies, more 
Five 
of them are wives of the Sultan. The law allows 
him seven; but Abd-ul-Medjid, on ascending the 
throne, declared that he proposed to set his subjects 
an example of moderation, and would therefore be 
| contented with five. The rest are slaves, odalisques, 
| and waiting-women. 

There is no such thing known to Turkish law as 
the marriage of a Sultan. When he is so deeply 
smitten with one of the fair creatures of his harem 
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as to desire to set her 
above her fellows, he 
pronounces her Kadun, 
and she” becomes his 
wife, and hence entitled 
to a large allowance 
from the State. When 
the late Sultan Mah- 
moud lost his pet wife, 
he shut himself up in 
some private rooms in 
his palace, and remain- 
ed there for several days 
plunged in the deepest 
melancholy. A young 
slave girl of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and barely 
fifteen, had lately been 
purchased as a bath at- 
tendant. In the course 
of her duties she went 
to clean the bath in the 
private apartments, and 
actually ran into the 
awful presence of the 
Sultan laughing and 
singing. 

‘* How dare you ven- 
ture here ?” was the ter- 
rible inquiry of the 
Grand Seignior. 

The poor girl fell at 
his feet in a flood of 
tears, and craved par- 
don in a voice barely ar- 
ticulate from terror. 

“Good,” said Mah- 
moud, ‘‘ you may go;” 
and as she retired, trem- 
bling, ‘‘ you may come back to this place to-mor- 
row at the same hour.” 

Of course she obeyed. In her emotion and child- 
ish awe she looked so lovely that the Sultan felt 
his grief gradually ooze away, and in the course 
of a week the seraglio knew that the happy girl 
had been duly promoted to the rank of Kadun. 
This bath-girl became the mother of the present 
Abd-ul-Medjid. 

The ladies of the harem who are not Kaduns are 
called ikbals, or favorites. They obtain promotion 
on their becoming mothers of a boy. But this hap- 
py event is of no facile accomplishment. By the 
law of Turkey the mother of a Sultan’s son is en- 
titled to certain enormous allowances, which it is 
an object for the State to avoid in the present im- 
poverished condition of the country, and, besides, 
State policy indicates that the Sultan shall have 
no more sons than are necessary to secure a supply 
of heirs to the throne. Hence a shocking violation 
of nature’s laws and frequent infanticide. 

There is a melancholy page in Abd-ul-Medjid’s 
history, growing out of this practice. During his 
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A BOATING PARTY 


father’s lifetime he was tenderly attached to a fair 
odalisque, the only woman he is said to have loved, 
A time came when she could not conceal from the 
Court that she was about to bec 
Court etiquette is precise on the point; the princes 


law was enforced, and 


me a mother. 


may not become fathers ; th 
the unfortunate girl herself fell a victim to the bru- 
tal unskillfulness of the seraglio surgeons. Abd- 
ul-Medjid almost died of grief; and, to render the 
father, Mahmoud, 


k, so that, had but a week’s 


accident more aggravating, his 
died within a we 
respite been granted to th 





odalisque, 
nity might have been a subject of general rejoic- 
ing, and her son might have become heir apparent. 
rhe seraglio is replenished from time to tim 
the presents which are made to the Sultan by his 
mother, his wives, and the Pashas of the provinces, 
A beautiful maiden is the most récherché present 
that can be made to a distinguished Turk; and 
naturally the Sultan has the flowers of the gard 
In olden times each conquered city was required 
to furnish one or more lovely girls once a year to 
the roy il seraglio. 
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ON THE BOSPHORUS, 


iti LTANA » SLIDE 


freedom which Athens enjoyed for a century or | 


more under the dominion of the Kislar Aga was 
obtained from the Sultan by an Athenian girl of 
extraordinary beauty, who had been torn from her 
parents by the Sultan’s officers, and immured by 
force in the seraglio. 

Of the occupations and amusements of the Sul- 
tan’s ladies we have various accounts. On one 
told that they are carefully educated, 
play the piano well, read 
sing and dance as well as the dan 


ide we art ‘ 
veral langua 
ing-girl 





‘ther travelers report them as ignorant, idle, licen- 
tious, and sensual. Ther 
believe that their habitual conver 
culated for the 
rlish women who obtained admission to the seraglio 
heard and saw enough effectually to prevent them 
repeating the visit. But the life of the queens of 
the harem must necessarily be a dull and monot- 
Mr. Oscanyan tells us that their cray- 
ing for male societv becomes so violent at times as 
to induce them to feign illness, in order to be visit- 


seems to be reason to 





ears of Frank | son en 


onous one. 


It is known that the partial | ed by “the bleeder,” as the doctor is called; and 
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AKING THE Al 


some years ago it wag 
ordered that each lady 
was to be locked up in 
her room at 8 P.M., in 
consequence of the en- 
terprising endeavors of 
some of the more ardent 
toseck adventure abroad 
under cover of the night. 
Now, we hear, the dis- 
location cf Turkish so- 
ciety produced by the 
war has penetrated even 
the royal harem. Un- 
der the old rules the 
pocr girls were not al- 
lowed to drive or walk 
out save with the Sul. 
tana volide; now they 
drive about in open car- 
riages, and make up 
boating - parties on the 
Bosphorus. ‘True, they 
are accomp nied by 
guards, as depicted in 
our illustrations; but if 
rumor speak truth, these 
guards are neither im- 
pervious to corruption 
nor inaccessible to fear, 
Dashing foreigners have 
actually been seen —to 
he horror and disgust 
of well - bred Turks— 
speaking to the ladies as 
they drove through the 
treets; and on more 
than one occasion it has 
Leen discovered that the 
boating-parties on the Bosphorus afforded opportu- 
nities for tender meetings. ‘We hear that two stran- 
rers—one of them an American-—having been sus- 
pected, on good evidence, of undue intimacy with 
the fair inmates of the seraglio, have been assas- 
sinated by the enraged police of the Sultan; but 
we likewise hear that many a Christian dog may 
id hospitality under the very roof of the seraglio, 
Not many weeks since an American boat was 
passing Seraglio Point late at night. A low whis- 
tle was heard. With muffled oars, the boat stead- 
ily approached the wall. There was a sentinel 
there, but he somehow had got a gold piece in each 
eve, Which naturally impaired his eyesight, and a 
old piece in each ear, which rather injured his 
hearing. Ihe boat just touched the shore; there 
was a rustle above; down came a man, bearing in 
his arms a trembling, panting, shivering bundle, 
which he laid tenderly in the stern-sheets, 
‘* Now, boys, for your lives, pull!” 
There was a shout on the Lbattlement, and a chal- 
lenge to the audacious boat—other sentries had 
en her; but she was manned by men from Cape 
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Cod, and you may believe that those oars bent 
pretty tolerably as she clove her way to the Unit- 
ed States ship What next happened I know 
not, but the “ bundle,” I understand, is now the 
lovely wife of a distinguished Southern gentleman, 
in whose company she may be seen this year at 
Newport. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


aa 
CHAPTER IIL, 

In our happy country every man's house is his casile. 
Lut however stoutly he fortify it, Care’ enters, as sure- 
ly as she did, in Horace’s time, through the porticoes 
of a Roman's villa, Nor, whether ceilings be fretted 
with gold and ivory, or whether only colored with 
whitewash, does it matter to Care any more than it 
does to a house-fly. But every tree, be it cedar or 
blackthorn, can harbor its singing-bird ; and few are 
the homes in which, from nooks least suspected, there 
starts not a music. Is it quite true that “non avium 
citharieque cantus somnum reducent %" Would not 
even Damocles himself have forgotten the sw ord, if the 
lute-player had chanced upon the notes that lull? 
Tue dinner was simple enough, but well- 

dressedand well-served. One footman, in plain 
livery, assisted Mr. Mills. Darrell ate sparing- 
ly, and drank only water, which was placed by 
his side, iced, with a single glass of wine at the 
close of the repast, which he drank on bending 
his head to Lionel with a certain knightly grace, 
and the prefatory words of “ Welcome here to 
a Haughton.” Mr. Fairthorn was less abstemi- 
ous—tasted of every dish, after examining it 
Jong through a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, 
and drank leisurely through a bottle of port, 
holding up every glass to the light. Darrell 
talked with his usual cold but not uncourteous 
indifference. A remark of Lionel's on the por- 
traits in the room turned the conversation 
chiefly upon pictures, and the host showed him- 
self thoroughly accomplished in the attributes 
of the various schools and masters. Lionel, 
who was very fond of the art, and, indeed, 
painted well for a youthful amateur, listened 
with great delight. 

“Surely, Sir,” said he, struck much with a 
very subtle observation upon the causes why 
the Italian masters admit of copyists with great- 
er facility than the Flemish—‘‘surely, Sir, you 
must yourself have practiced the art of paint- 

pa 

“Not I; but I instructed myself as a judge 
of pictures, because at one time I was a collect- 
or.” 

Fairthorn, speaking for the first time: ‘‘ The 

rarest collection — such Albert Durers! such 

Holbeins! and that head by Leonardo da Vin- 

ci!” He stopped---looked extremely frightened 

—helped himself to the port—turning his back 

upon his host, to hold, as usual, the glass to the 

light. 

“ Are they here, Sir?” asked Lionel. 

Darrell’s face darkened, and he made no an- 
swer; but his head sank on his breast, and he 
seenred suddénly absorbed in gloomy thought. 
Lionel felt that he had touched a wrong chord, 
and glanced timidly toward Fairthorn, but that 
gentleman cautiously held up his finger, and 
then rapidly put it to his lip, and as rapidly 
drew it away. After that signal the boy did not 
dare to break the silence, which now lasted un- 
interruptedly till Darrell rose, and with the form- 
al and superfiuous question, ‘‘ Any more wine ?” 
led the way back to the library. There he en- 
sconced himself in an easy chair, and saying, 


“Will you find a book for yourself, Lionel?” 


touk a volume at random from the nearest shelf, 
and soon seemed absorbed in its contents. ‘The 
room, made irregular by bay-windows, and 
shelves that projected as in public libraries, 
abounded with nook and recess. To one of 
these Fairthorn sidled himself, and became in- 
visible. Lionel looked round the shelves. No 
belles lettres of our immediate generation were 
found there—none of those authors most in re- 
quest at circulating libraries and literary insti- 
tutes. ‘The shelves could discover none more 
recent than the Johnsonian age. Neither in 
the lawyer's library were to be found any law- 
books—no, nor the pamphlets and parliament- 
ary volumes that should have spoken of the once 
eager politician, But there were superb copies 
of the ancient classics. French and Italian au- 
thors were not wanting, nor such of the English 
as have withstood the test of time. The larger 
portion of the shelves seemed, however, devoted 
to philosophical works. Here alone was novel- 
ty admitted—the newest essays on science, or 
the best editions of old works thereon. Lionel 
at length made his choice—a volume of the 
“Faerie Queen.” Coffee was served ; at a later 
heur, tea. The clock struck ten. Darrell laid 
down his book. 

‘* Mr. Fairthorn—the Flute !” 

From the recess a mutter, and presently—the 
musician remaining still hidden—there came 
forth the sweetest note—so dulcet, so plaintive! 
Lionel’s ear was ravished. ‘The music suited 
well with the enchanted page through which his 
fancy had been wandering dream-like—the flute 
with the *‘Faerie Queen.” As the air flowed 
liquid on Lionel’s eyes filled with tears. He did 
not observe that Darreil was intently watching 
him. When the music stopped he turned aside 
to wipe the tears from his eyes. Somehow or 
other, what with the poem, what with the flute, 
his thoughts had wandered far, far hence to the 
green banks and blue waves of the Thames—to 
Sophy’s charming face, to her parting childish 
gift! And where was she now? Whither pass- 
ing away, after so brief a holiday, into the shad- 
ows of forlorn life ? 

Darrell’s bell-like voice smote his ear. 

“Spenser! You love him! Do you write 

try?” 

“No, Sir, I only feel it!’ 

* Do neither!” said the host, abruptly, Then 





turning away, he lighted his candle, murmured 
a quick good-night, and disappeared through a 
side-door which led to his own rooms. 

Lionel looked round for Fairthorn, who now 
emerged ab angulo—from his nook. 

“Oh, Mr. Fairthorn, how you have enchant- 
ed me! I never believed the flute could have 
been capable of such effects!” 

Mr. Fairthorn’s grotesque face lighted up. 
He took off his spectacles, as if the better to 
contemplate the face of his eulogist. “So you 
were pleased! really?” he said, chuckling a 
strange, grim chuckle, deep in his inmost self. 

‘Pleased! it is acold word! Who would not 
be more than pleased ?” 

“You should hear me in the open air.” 

“Let me do so—to-morrow.” 

“My dear young Sir, with al my heart. 
Tlist !” gazing round as if haunted—* [ like you. 
I wish him to like you. Answer all his ques- 
tions as if you did not care how he turned you 
inside out. Never ask him a question, as if you 
sought to know what he did not himself confide. 
So there is something, you think, in a flute, after 
all? There are people who prefer the fiddle.” 

“Then they never heard your flute, Mr. Pair- 
thorn.” The musician again emitted his dis- 
cordant chuckle, and, nodding his head ner- 
vously and cordially, shambled away without 
lighting a candle, and was ingulfed in the shad- 
ows of some nysterivus corner. 





CITAPTER IV. 
The Old World, and the New. 


Ir was long before Lionel could sleep. What 
with the strange house, and the strange master 
—what with the magic flute, and the musician’s 
admonitory caution—what with tender and re- 
gretful reminiscences of Sophy, his brain had 
enough to work on. When he slept at last, his 
slumber was deep and heavy, and he did not 
wake till gently shaken by the well-bred arm of 
Mr. Mills. “ I humbly beg pardon—nine o'clock, 
Sir, and the breakfast-bell going to ring.” Li- 
onel’s toilet was soon hurried over; Mr. Darrell 
and Fairthorn were talking together as he en- 
tered the breakfast-room—the same room as that 
in which they had dined. 

** Good-morning, Lionel,” said the host. “No 
leaye-taking to-day, as you threatened. I find 
you have made an appointment with Mr. Fair- 
thorn, and I shall place you under his care. You 
may like to look over the old house, and make 
yourself”—Darrell paused—* At home,” jerked 
out Mr. Fairthorn, filling up the hiatus. Dar- 
rell turned his eye toward the speaker, who evi- 
dently became much frightened, and, after look- 
ing in vain for a corner, sidled away to the win- 
dow, and poked himself behind the curtain. 
‘*Mr. Fairthorn, in the capacity of my secretary, 
has learned to find me thoughts, and put them 
in his own words,” said Darrell, with a coldness 
almost icy. He then seated himself at the 
breakfast-table ; Lionel followed his example, 
and Mr. Fairthorn, courageously emerging, also 
took a chair and a roll. ‘* You were a true di- 
viner, Mr. Darrell,” said Lionel; ‘it is a glori- 
ous day.” 

“But there will be showers later. The fish 
are at play on the surface of the lake,” Darrell 
added, with a softened glance toward Fairthorn, 
who was looking the picture of misery. ‘ After 
twelve, it will be just the weather for trout to 
rise ; and if you fish, Mr. Fairthorn will lend 
you arod. He is a worthy successor of Izaak 
Walton, and loves a companion as Izaak did, but 
more rarely gets one.” 

‘* Are there trout in your lake, Sir?” 

“The lake! You must not dream of invading 
that sacred water. The inhabitants of rivulets 
and brooks not within my boundary are beyond 
the pale of Fawley civilization, to be snared and 
slaughtered like Caffres, red men, or any other 
savages, for whom we bait with a missionary, 
and whom we impale on a bayonet. But I re- 
gard my lake as a political community, under 
the protection of the law, and leave its denizens 
to devour each other, as Europeans, fishes and 
other cold-blooded creatures wisely do, in order 
to check the overgrowth of population. ‘To fat- 
ten one pike it takes a great many minnows. 
Naturally I support the vested rights of pike. I 
have been a lawyer.” 

It would be in vain to describe the manner in 
which Mr. Darrell vented this or similar re- 
marks of mocking irony, or sarcastic spleen. 
It was not bitter nor sneering, but in his usual 
mellitiuous level tone and passionless tranquil- 
lity. 

The breakfast was just over as a groom passed 
in front of the windows with a led horse. “I 
am going to leave you, Lionel,” said the host, 
“to make—friends with Mr. Fairthorn, and I 
thus complete the sentence which he diverted 
astray, according to my own original intention.” 
He passed across the hall to the open house- 
door, and stood by the horse stroking its neck 
and giving some directions to the groom, Lio- 
nel and Fairthorn followed to the threshold, 
and the beauty of the horse provoked the boy’s 
admiration: it was a dark muzzled brown, of 
that fine old-fashioned breed of English roadster 
which is now so seldom seen; showy, bow- 
necked, long-tailed, stumbling reedy hybrids, 
born of bad barbs, ill-mated, having mainly sup- 
plied their place. This was, indeed, a horse of 
great power, immense girth of loin, high shoul- 
der, broad hoof; and such a head! the ear, the 
frontal, the nostril! you seldom see a human 

hysiognomy half so intelligent, half so express- 
ive of that high spirit and sweet generous tem- 
per, which, when united, constitute the ideal 
of thorough-breeding, whether in horse or man. 
The English rider was in harmony with the 
English steed. Darrell at this moment was 
resting his arm lightly on the animal's shoulder, 





and his head still uncovered. It has been said 





before that he was of imposing presence; the 
striking attribute of his person, indeed, was 
that of unconscious grandeur ; yet, though above 
the ordinary height, he was not very tall—five 
feet eleven at the utmost—and far from being 
very erect. On the contrary, there was that 
habitual bend in his*proud neck which men who 
meditate much and liye alone almost invariably 
contract. But there was, to use an expression 
common with our older writers, that “ great 
air’ about him which filled the eye, and gave 
him the dignity of elevated stature, the com- 
manding aspect that accompanies the upright 
carriage. His figure was inclined to be slender ; 
though broad of shoulder and deep of chest ; it 
was the figure of a young man, and probably 
little changed from what it might have been at 
five-and-twenty. A certain youthfulness still 
lingered even on the countenance—strange, for 
sorrow is supposed to expedite the work of age ; 
and Darrell had known sorrow of a kind most 
adapted to harrow his peculiar nature, as great 
in its degree as ever left man’s heart in ruins. 
No gray was visible in the dark brown hair, that, 
worn short behind, still retained in front the 
large Jovelike curl. No wrinkle, save at the 
corner of the eyes, marred the pale bronze of 
the firm check; the forehead was smooth as 
marble, and as massive. It was that forehead 
which chiefly contributed to the superb expres- 
sion of his whole aspect. It was high toa fault ; 
the perceptive organs, over a dark, strongly- 
marked, arched eyebrow, powerfully developed, 
as they are with most eminent lawyers: it did 
not want for breadth at the temples; yet on the 
whole, it bespoke more of intellectual vigor and 
dauntless will than of serene philosophy or all- 
embracing benevolence. It was the forehead 
of a man formed to command and awe the pas- 
sions and intellect of others by the strength of 
passions in himself, rather conc entred than 
chastised, and an intellect forceful from the 
weight of its mass rather than the niceness of 
its balance. The other features harmonized 
with that brow; they were of the noblest order 
of aquiline, at once high and delicate. The lip 
had a rare combination of exquisite refinement 
and inflexible resolve. The eye, in repose, was 
cold, bright, unrevealing, with a certain absent, 
musing, self-absorbed expression, that often 
made the man’s words appear as if spoken me- 
chanically, and assisted toward that seeming of 
listless indifference to those whom he addressed, 
by which he wounded vanity, without, perhaps, 
any malice prepense. But it was an eye in 
which the pupil could suddenly expand, the hue 
change from gray to dark, and the cold still 
brightness flash into vivid fire. It could not 
have occurred to any one, even to the most 
commonplace woman, to have described Dar- 
rell’s as a handsome face ; the expression would 
have seemed trivial and derogatory ; the words 
that would have occurred to all, would have 
been somewhat to this effect—* What a mag- 
nificent countenance! What a noble head!” 
Yet an experienced physiognomist might have 
noted that the same lineaments which bespoke 
a virtue bespoke also its neighboring vice ; 
that with so much will there went stubborn ob- 
stinacy; that with that power of grasp there 
would be the tenacity in adherence which nar- 
rows in astringing the intellect; that a preju- 
dice once conceived, a passion once cherished, 
would resist all rational argument for relin- 
quishment. When men of this mould do re- 
linquish prejudice or passion, it is by their own 
impulse, their own sure conviction that what 
they hold is worthless: then they do not yield 
it graciously; they fling it from them in scorn, 
but not a scorn that consoles. That which they 
thus wrench away had grown a living part of 
themselves ; their own flesh bleeds—the wound 
seldom or never heals. Such men rarely fail in 
the achievement of what they covet, if the gods 
are neutral; but adamant against the world, they 
are vulnerable through their affections. Their 
love is intense, but undemonstrative ; their ha- 
tred implacable, but unrevengeful. ‘Too proud 
to revenge, too galled to pardon. 

There stood Guy Darrell, to whom the bar had 
destined its highest honors, to whom the Senate 
had accorded its most rapturous cheers ; and the 
more you gazed on him as he there stood, the 
more perplexed became the enigma, how with a 
sareer sought with such energy, advanced with 
such success, the man had abruptly subsided into 
a listless recluse, and the career had been vol- 
untarily resigned for a home without neighbors, 
a hearth without children. 

“T had no idea,” said Lionel, as Darrell rode 
slowly away, soon lost from sight amidst the 
thick foliage of summer trees—‘* I had no idea 
that my cousin was so young !” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Fairthorn ; ‘he is only 
a year older than I am!” 

‘* Older than you!” exclaimed Lionel, staring 
in blunt amaze at the elderly-looking personage 
beside him; “yet true—he told me so him- 

self.” 

“And I am fifty-one last birthday.” 

“Mr. Darrell fitty-two! Incredible !” 

“I don’t know why we should ever grow old, 
the life we lead,” observed Mr. Fairthorn, re- 
adjusting his spectacles. “ ‘Time stands so still! 
Fishing, too, is very conducive to longevity. If 
you will follow me we will get the rods; and 
the flute—you are quite sure you would like the 
flute? Yes! thank you, my dear young Sir. 
And yet there are folks who prefer the fiddle !” 

**Is not the sun a little too bright for the fly 
at present ? and will you not, in the mean while, 
show me over the house ?” 

“Very well; not that this house has much 
worth seeing. The other, indeed, would have 
had a music-room! But, after all, nothing like 
the open air for the flute. ‘This way.” 

I spare thee, geutle reader, the minute inven- 
tory of Fawley Manor House. It had nothing 
but its antiquity torecommendit. It had a great 





many rooms, all, except those used as the din- 
ing-room and library, very small and very low— 
innumerable closets, nooks—unexpected cavi- 
ties, as if made on purpose for the verrerable 
game of hide-and-seek. Save a stately old 
kitchen, the offices were sadly defective, even 
for Mr. Darrell’s domestic establishment, which 
consisted but of two men and four maids (the 
stablemen not Jodging in the house). Draw- 
ing-room, properly speaking, it had none. At 
some remote period a sort of gallery under the 
gable roofs (above the first tloor), stretching 
from end to end of the house, might have served 
for the reception of guests on grand occasions. 
For fragments of mouldering tapestry still, here 
and there, clung to the walls ; and a high chim- 
ney-piece, whereon, in plaster relief, was com- 
memorated the memorable fishing-party of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, retained patches of color 
and gilding, which must, when fresh, have made 
the Egyptian queen still more appallingly hide- 
ous, and the fish at the énd of Antony’s hook 
still less resembling any creature known to ich- 
thyologists. 

The library had been arranged into shelves 
from floor to roof by Mr. Darrell’s father, and 
subsequently, for the mere purpose of holding 
as many volumes as possible, brought out into 
projecting wings (college-like) by Darrell him- 
self, without any pretension to medieval char- 
acter. With this room communicated a small 
reading-closet, which the host reserved to him- 
self; and this, by a circular stair cut into the 
massive wall, ascended first into Mr. Darrell’s 
sleeping-chamber, and thence into a gable re- 
cess that adjoined the gallery, and which the 
host had fitted up for the purpose of scientific 
experiments in chemistry, or other branches of 
practical philosophy. These more private rooms 
Lionel was not permitted to enter. 

Altogether the house was one of those cruel 
tenements which it would be a sin to pull down 
or even materially to alter, but which it would 
be an hourly inconvenience for a modern fam- 
ily to inhabit. It was out of all character with 
Mr. Darrell’s former position in life, or with the 
fortune which Lionel vaguely supposed him to 
possess, and considerably underrated. Like Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the man had grown too large 
for his habitation. 

**T don’t wonder,” said Lionel, as, their wan- 
derings over, he and Fairthorn found themselves 
in the library, “that Mr. Darrell began to build 
a new house. But it would have been a great 
pity to pull down this for it.” 

“Pull down this! Don’t hint at such an idea 
to Mr. Darrell. He would as soon have pulled 
down the British monarchy! Nay, I suspect, 
sooner.” 

“ But the new building must surely have swal- 
lowed up the old one.” : 

“Oh, no; Mr. Darrell had a plan by which he 
would have inclosed this separately in a kind of 
court with an open screen work or cloister; and 
it was his intention to appropriate it entirely to 
medixval antiquities, of which he had a wonder- 
ful collection. He had a notion of illustrating 
every carlier reign in which his ancestors flour- 
ished—different apartments in correspondence 
with different dates. It would have been a chron- 
icle of national manners.” 

“ But, if it be not an impertinent question, 
where is this collection ?_ In London ?”’ 

“Hush! hush! I will give you a peep of some 
of the treasures, only don’t betray me.” 

Fairthorn here, with singular rapidity, consid- 
ering that he never moved in a straightforward 
direction, undulated into the open air in front 
of the house, described a rhomboid toward a 
side-buttress in the new building, near to which 
was a postern door ; unlocked that door from a 
key in his pocket, and, motioning Lionel to fol- 
low him, entered within the ribs of the stony 
skeleton. Lionel followed in a sort of super- 
natural awe, and beheld, with more substantial 
alarm, Mr..Fairthorn winding up an inclined 
plank which he embraced with both arms, and 
by which he ultimately ascended to a timber 
joist in what should have been an upper floor, 
only flooring there was none. Perched there, 
Fairthorn glared down on Lionel through his 
spectacles. ‘ Dangerous,” he said, whispering- 
ly; “but one gets used to every thing! If you 
feel afraid, don’t venture !” 

Lionel, animated by that doubt of his cour- 
age, sprang up the plank, balancing himself, 
schoolboy fashion, with outstretched arms, and 
gained the side of his guide. 

** Don’t touch me,” exclaimed Mr. Fairthorn, 
shrinking, “‘ or we shall both be over. Now ob- 
serve and imitate.” Dropping himself then care- 
fully and gradually, till he dropped on the tim- 
ber joist as if it were a velocipede, his long legs 
dangling down, he with thigh and hand impelled 
himself onward till he gained the ridge of a wall, 
on which he delivered his person, and wiped his 
spectacles, 

Lionel was not long before he stood in the 
same place. ‘Here we are!’ said Fairthorn. 

“I don’t see the collection,” answered Lionel, 
first peering down athwart the joists upon the 
rugged ground overspread with stones and rub- 
bish, then glancing up, through similar inter- 
stices above, to the gaunt rafters. 

“Here are some—most precious,” answered 
Fairthorn, tapping behind him. ‘ Walled up, 
except where these boards, cased in iron, are 
nailed across, with a little door just big enough 
to creep through ; but that is locked—Chubb’s 
lock, and Mr. Darrell keeps the key !—treasures 
for a palace! No, you can’t peep through here 
—not a chink ; but come on a little further,— 
mind your footing.” 

Skirting the wall, and still on the perilous 
ridge, Fairthorn crept on, formed an angle, and, 
stopping short, clapped his eye to the crevice of 
some planks nailed rudely across a yawning ap- 
erture. Lionel found another crevice for him- 
self, and saw, piled up in admired disorder, pic- 
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tures, with their backs turned to a desolate wall, 
rare cabinets, and articles of curious furniture, 
chests, boxes, crates—heaped pell-mell. This 
receptacle had been roughly floored in deal, in 
order to support its mise -cllaneous contents, and 
was liyhted from a large window (not visible in 
front of the house), glazed i in dull rough glass, 
with ventilators. 

“These are the heavy things, and least cost- 
ly things, that no one could well rob. The pic- 
tures here are merely curious as early speci- 
mens, intended for the old house, all ‘spoiling 
and rotting; Mr. Darrell wishes them to do so, 
I believe! What he wishes must be done! my 
dear young Sir—a prodigious mind—it is of 
er: anite. 

‘Tecan not understand it,” said Lionel, aghast. 

“The last man I should have thought capricious- 

ly whimsical.” 

‘Whimsical! Bless my soul! don’t say such 
a word—don't, pray, or the roof will fall down 
upon us! Come away. You have seen all you 
can see. You must go first now—mind that 
loose stone there !” 

Nothing further was said till they were out of 
the building; and Lionel felt like a knight of 
old who had been led into sepulchral halls by a 
wizard, 

incite 
CIIAPTER V. 

The annals of empire are briefly chronicled in family 
records brought down to the present day, showing that 
the race of men is indeed * like leaves on trees, how 
green in youth, now withering on the ground.” Yet 
to the branch the most bare will green leaves return, 
50 long as the sap can remount to the branch from the 
root; but the branch which has ceased to take life from 
the root—hang it high, hang it low—is a prey to the 
wind and the woodman. 

Ir was mid-day. The boy and his new friend 
were standing apart, as becomes silent anglers, 
on the banks of a narrow brawling rivulet, run- 
ning through green pastures, half a mile from 
the house. The sky was overcast, as Darrell had 
predicted, but the rain did not yet fall. The 
two anglers were not long before they had filled 
a basket with small trout. 

Then Lionel, who was by no means fond of 
fishing, laid his rod on the bank, and strolled 
across the long grass to his companion. 

“Tt will rain soon,” said he. ‘ Let me take 
advantage of the present time, and hear the flute, 
while we can vet enjoy the open air. No, not 
by the margin, or you will be always looking 
after the trout. On the rising-ground, see that 
old thorn-tree—let us go and sit under it. The 
new building looks well from it. What a pile it 
would have been! I may not ask you, I sup- 
pose, why it is left incompleted. Perhaps it 
would have cost too much, or would have : been 
disproportionate to the estate.” 

“To the present estate it would have been 
disproportioned, but not to the estate Mr. Dat- 
rell intended to add to it. As to cost, you don’t 
know him. He would never have undertaken 
what he could not afford to complete ; and what 
he once undertook, no thoughts of the cost 
would have seared him from finishing. Prodig- 
ious mind—granite! Andso rich!” added Fair- 
thorn, with an air of great pride. ‘I ought to 
know; I write all his letters on money matters. 
How much do you think he has, without count- 
ing land?” 

**T can not guess. 

“ Nearly half a million—in two years it will 
be more than half a million. And he had not 
three hundred a year when he began life; for 
Fawley was sadly mortgaged.” 

“Ts it possible! Could any lawyer make half 
a million at the bar?” 

“If any man could, he would, if he set his 
mind on it. But it was not all made at the bar, 
though a great part of it was. An East Indian 
old bachelor of the same name, but who had 
never been heard of hereabouts till he wrote 
from Caleutta to Mr. Darrell (inquiring if they 
were any relations—and Mr. Darrell referred 
him to the College-at-Arms, which proved that 
they came from the same stock ages ago)—left 
him all his money. Mr. Darrell was not de- 
pendent on his profession when he stood up in 
Parliament. And since we have been here, such 
savings! Not that Mr. Darrell is avaricious, 
but how can he spend money in this place? 
You should have seen the servants we kept in 
Carlton Gardens. Such a cook too—a French 
gentleman—looked like a marquis. ‘Those were 
happy days, and proud ones! It is true that I 
order the dinner here, but it can't be the same 
thing. Do you like fillet of veal? we have one 
to-day.” 

“We used to have a fillet of veal at school on 
Sundays. I thought it good then.” 

“Tt makes a nice mince,” said Mr. Fairthorn, 
with a sensual movement of his lips. ‘One 
must think of dinner when one lives in the coun- 
try—so little else to think of! Not that Mr. 
Darrell does, but then Ae is—granite !” 

“Still,” said Lionel, smiling, ‘I do not get 
my answer, Why was the house uncompleted ? 
and why did Mr. Darrell retire from public 
life?” 

“He took both into his head; 
thing once gets there, it is no use asking why. 
But,” added Fairthorn, and his innocent ugly 
face changed into an expression of earnest sad- 
ness—* but no doubt he had his reasons. He 
has reasons for all he does, only they lie far far 
away from what appears on the surface—far as 
that rivulet lies from its source! My dear young 
Sir, Mr. Darrell has known griefs on which it 
does not become you and me to talk. He never 
talks of them, The least I can do for my bene- 
factor is not to pry into his secrets, nor babble 
them out. And he is so kind—so good—never 
gets into a passion; but it is so awful to wound 
him—it gives him such pain; that’s why he 
frightens me—frightens me horribly ; and so he 
will you when you come to know him. Prodig- 
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plants. Yes, a little music will do us both 
good.” 

Mr. Fairthorn screwed his flute—an exceed- 
ingly handsome one. Ile pointed out its beau- 
ties to Lionel—a present from Mr. Darrell last 
Cbristmas—and then he began. Strange thing, 
Art! especially music. Out of an art a man 
may be so trivial you would mistake him for an 
imbecile—at best a grown infant. Put him into 
his art, and how high he soars above you! Tow 
quietly he enters into a heaven of which he has 
become a denizen, and, unlocking the gates with 
his golden key, admits you to follow, an humbk, 
reverent visitor. 

In his art Fairthorn was certainly a master, 
and the air he now played was exquisitely soft 
and plaintive ; it accorded with the clouded yet 
quiet sky, with the lone but summer landscape, 
with Lionel’s melancholic but not afflicted train 
of thought. The boy could only murmur, * Beau- 
tiful!” when the musician ceased. 

“Tt is an old air,” said Fairthorn; “I don't 
think it is known. I found its scale scrawled 
down in a copy of the Eikon Basilike, with the 
name of Joannes Darrell, eq. Avrat, written un- 
der it. ‘That, by the date, was Sir John Dar- 
rell, the cavalier who fought for’Charles L., fa- 
ther of the graceless Sir Ralph, who flourished 
under Charles If, Both their portraits are in 
the dininz-room. 

“Tell me something of the family; I know 
so little about it—not even how the Haughtons 
and Darrells seem to have been so long con- 
nected. I see by the portraits that the Haugh- 
ton name was borne by former Darrells, then 
apparently “dropped, nuw it is borne again by 
my cousin.’ 

“Je bears it only as a Christian name. Your 
grandfather was his sponsor. Lut he is, never- 
theless, the head of your family.” 

“So he says. low?” 

Fairthorn gathered himself un, his knees to 
his chin, and bey “s" in the tone of a guide who 
has got his le son by heart, though it was not 
long before he warmed into his subject. 

“'The Darrells are supposed te have got their 
name from a knight in the reign of Edward IIL, 
who held the lists in a joust victoriously against 
all comers, and was called, or called himself, 
John the Dare-all; or, in old spelling, the Der- 
all! They were among the most powerful fam- 
ilics in the country; their alliances were with 
the highest houses—Monttichets, Nevilles, Mow- 
brays; they descend through such marriages 
from the blood of Plantagenet kings. You'll 
find their names in Chronicles in the early 
French wars. Unluckily, they attached them- 
selves to the fortunes of Earl Warwick, the 
King-maker, to whose blood they were allied; 
their representative was killed in the fatal field 
of Barnet; their estates were, of course, contis- 
cated; the sole son and heir of that ill-fated 
politician passed into the Low Countries, where 
he served as a soldier. His son and grandson 
followed the same calling under foreign banners. 
But they must have kept up the love of the old 
land ; for, in the latter part of the reign of Hen- 
ry VIIL., the last male Darrell returned to En- 
gland with some broad gold pieces, saved by 
himself or his exiled fathers, bought some land 
in this county, in which the ancestral possessions 
had once been large, and built the present house, 
of a size suited to the altered fortunes of a race 
that had, in a former age, manned castles with 
retainers. ‘The baptismal name of the soldier 
who thus partially refounded the old line in En- 
gland was that now borne by your cousin Guy 
—a name always favored by Fortune in the 
family annals; for, in Elizabeth's time, from 
the rank of small gentry, to which their fortune 
alone lifted them since their return to their na- 
tive land, the Darrells rose once more into wealth 
and eminence under a handsome young Sir Guy 
—we have his picture in black flowered velvet-— 
who married the heiress of the Haughtons, a 
family that had grown rich under the Tudors, 
and in high favor with the Maiden-Queen. This 
Sir Guy was befriended by Essex, and knighted 
by Elizabeth herself. Their old house was then 
abandoned for the larger mansion of the Haugh- 
tons, which had also the advantage of being 
nearer to the Court. The renewed prosperity 
of the Darrells was of short duration. The 
Civil Wars came on, and Sir John Darrell took 
the losing side. He escaped to France with his 
only son, He is said to have been an accom- 
plished, melancholy man; and my belief is, that 
he composed that air which you justly admire 
for its mournful sweetness. He turned Roman 
Catholic, and died in a convent. But the son, 
Ralph, was brought up in France with Charles 
If. and other gay roisterers, On the return of 
the Stuart, Ralph ran off with the daughter of 
the Roundhead to whom his estates had been 
given, and, after getting them back, left his 
wife in the country, and made love to other 
men’s wives in town. Shocking profligate! no 
fruit could thrive upon such a branch. He 
squandered all he could squander, and would 
have left his children begvars, but that he was 
providentially slain in a tavern brawl for boast- 
ing of a lady's favors to her husband's face. The 
husband suddenly stabbed him—no fair duello, 
for Sir Ralph was invincible with the small 
sword, Siill the family fortune was much di- 
lapidated, yet still the Darrells lived in the fine 
house of the Haughtons, and left Fawley to the 


owls. But Sir Ralph’s son, in his old age, mar- 
ried a second time, a young lady of high rank, 


an earl’s daughter. He must have been very 
much in love with her, despite his age; for, to 
win her consent or her father’s, he agreed to 
settle all the Haughton estates on her and the 
children she might bear to him. The smaller 
Darrell property “had already been entailed on 
his son by his first marriage. This is how the 
family came to split. Old Darrell had ¢ shildren 
by his second wife; the eldest of those children 
took the Haughton name, and inherited the 
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I[aughton property. The son by the first mar- 
riage had nothing but Fawley, and the scanty 
domain round it. You descend from the second 
marriage, Mr. Darrell from the first. You un- 
derstand now, my dear young Sir?” 

* Yes, a little ; but I should like very much to 
know where those fine Banguton estates are 
now ?” 

“ Where they are now ? 1 can’t say. They 
were once in Middlesex. Probably much of the 
land, as it was sold piecemeal, fell into small al- 
lotments, constantly changing hands, But the 
last relics of the property were, I know, bought 
on speculation by Cox the distiller; for, when 
we were in London, by Mr. Darrell’s desire I 
went to look after them, and inquire if they 
could be repurchased. And I found that so 
rapid in a few years has been the prosperity of 
this great commercial country, that if one did 
buy them back, one would buy twelve villas, 
several streets, two squares, and a paragon! 

Sut as that symptom of national advancement, 
though a proud thought in itself, may not have 
any pleasing interest for you, I return to the 
Darrells. From the time in which the Haughton 
estate had parted from them, they settled back 
in their old house of Fawley. But they could 
never again hold up their heads with the noble- 
men and great squires in the county, As much 
as they could do to live at all upon the little 
patrimony ; still the reminiscence of what they 
had been made them maintain it jealously, and 
entail it rigidly. The eldest son would never 
have thought of any profession or business ; the 
younger sons generally became soldiers, and 
being always a venturesome race, and having 
nothing particular to make them value their ex- 
istence, were no less generally killed off betimes. 
The family became thoroughly obscure, slipped 
out of place in the county, seldom rose to be 
even justices of the peace, never contrived to 
marry heiresses again, but only the daughters 
of some neighboring parson or squire as poor as 
themselves, but always of gentle blood. Qh, 
they wefe as proud as Spaniards in that respect. 
So from father to son, each generation grew 
obscurer and poorer; for, entail the estate as 
they might, still some settlements on it were 
necessary, and no settlements were ever brought 
into it; and thus entails were cut off to admit 
some new mortgage, till the rent-roll was some- 
what less than £300 a year when Mr. Darrell’s 
father came into possession. Yet somehow or 
other he got to college, where no Darrell had 
been since the time of the Glorious Revolution, 
and was a learned man and an antiquary—a 
GREAT ANTIQUARY! You may have read his 
works. I know there is one copy of them in 
the British Museum, and there is another here, 
but that copy Mr, Darrell keeps under lock and 
key.” 

**T am ashamed to say I don’t even know the 
titles of those works.” 

“There were ‘Popular Ballads on the Wars 
of the Roses ;’ ‘ Darrelliana,’ consisting of tra- 
ditional and other memorials of the Darrell 
family; ‘Inquiry into the Origin of Legends 
connected with Dragons ;’ ‘ Hours among Mon- 
umental Brasses,’ and other ingenious lucubra- 
tions above the taste of the vulgar ; some of 
them were even read at the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries. They cost much to print and pub- 
lish. But I have heard my father, who was his 
bailiff, say that he was a pleasant man, and was 
fond of reciting old scraps of poetry, which he 
did with great energy ; indeed, Mr. Darrell de- 
clares that it was the noticing, in his father's 
animated and felicitous elocution, the effects 
that voice, look, and delivery can give to words, 
which made Mr. Darrell himself the fine spes ak- 
er that he is, But I ean only recollect the An- 
tiquary as ‘a very majestic gentleman, with a 
long pigtail—awful, rather, not so much so as 
his son, but still awful—and so sad-looking ; 
you would not have recovered your spirits for a 
week if you had seen him, especially when the 
old house wanted repairs, and he was thinking 
how he could pay for them!” 

‘*Was Mr. Darrell, the present one, an only 
child ?” 

**Yes, and much with his father, whom he 
loved most dearly, and to this day he sighs if he 
has to mention his father’s name! He has old 
Mr. Darrell’s portrait over the chimney-piece 
in his own reading-room ; and he had it in his 
own library in Carlton Gardens. Our Mr. Dar- 
rell’s mother was very pretty, even as I remember 
her; she died when he was about ten years old, 
And she too was a relation of yours—a Haugh- 
ton by blood ; but perhaps you will be ashamed 
of her, when I say she was a governess in a rich 
mereantile family. She had been left an or- 
phan. I believe old Mr. Darrell (not that he 
was old then) married her because the Haugh- 
tons could or would do nothing for her, and be- 
cause she was much snubbed and put upon, as 
[ am told governesses usually are—married her 
because, poor as he was, he was still the head 
of both families, and bound to do what he could 
for decayed scions! The first governess a Dar- 
rell ever married, but no true Darrell would 
have called that a mesalliance, since she was still 
a Haughton, and ‘Fors non mutat genus,’ 
Chance does not change race.” 

* But how comes it that the Haughtons—my 
grandfather Haughton, I suppose, would do no- 
thing for his own kinswoman ?” 

“It was not your grandfather, Robert Haugh- 
ton, who was a generous man—he was then a 
mgre youngster, hiding himself for debt—but 
your great-grandfather, who was a hard man, 
and on the turf. He never had money to give 
—only money for betting. He left the Hangh- 
ton estates sadly dipped. But when Robert suc- 
ceeded, he came forward, was godfather to our 
Mr. Darrell, insisted on sharing the expense of 
sending him to Eton, where he became greatly 
distinguished; thence to Oxford, where he in- 
creased his reputation; and would probably 











have done more for him, only Mr. Darrell, once 
his foot on the ladder, wanted no help to climb 
to the top.” 

“Then my grandfather, Robert, still had the 
Haughton estates? Their last relics had not 
been yet trenmmated by Mr. Cox into squares 
and a paragon ? 

“No; the grand old mansion, though much 
dilapidated, with its park, though stripped of 

salable timber, was still left, with a rental from 

farms that still appertained to the residenee, 
which would have sufficed a pradent man for the 
luxuries of life, and allowed a reserve fund to 
clear off the mortgages gradually. Abstinence 
and self-denial for one or two generadions would 
have made a property, daily rising in value as 
the metropolis advanced to its outskirts, a prince- 
ly estate for a third. But Robert Haughton, 
though not on the turf, had a grand wav of liv- 
ing; and while Guy Darrell went into the law 
to make a small patrimony a large fortune, your 
father, my dear young Sir, was put into the 
Gu: irds to reduce a large patrimony—into Mr, 
Cox’s distillery.” 

Lionel colored, but rersained silent. 

Fairthorn, who was as unconscious, in his zest 
of narrator, that he was giving pain as an ento- 
mologist, in his zest for collecting, when he pins 
a live moth into his cabinet, resumed: bape 
father and Guy Darrell were warm friends ¢ 
boys and youths, Guy was the elder of the two, 
and Charlie Haughton (1 beg your pardon, he 
was always called Chi irlie) looked up to him as 

to an elder brother. Many’s the ser: ape Guy got 
him out of ; and many a pound, I believe, when 
Guy had some funds of his own, did Guy lend 
to Charlie.’ 

“I am very sorry to hear that, 
sharply. 

Fairthorn looked frightened. “I’m afraid T 
have made a blunder. Don’t tell Mr. Darrell.” 

“Certainly not; I promise. But how came 
my father to need this aid, and how came they 
at last to quarrel ?” 

“Your father, Charlie, became a gay young 
man about town, and very much the fashion. He 
was like you in person, only his forehead was 
lower and his eye not so steady. Mr, Darrell 
studied the law in Chambers. When Robert 
Haughton died, what with his debts, what with 
his father’s, and what with Charlie’s post-obits 
and I © U's, there seemed small chance indeed 
of saving the estate to the Haughtons, But 
then Mr. Darrell looked close into matters, and 
with such skill did he settle them that he re- 
moved the fear of foreclosure; and what with 
increasing the rental here and there, and re- 
placing old mortgages by new at less interest, 
he contrived to extract from the property an in- 
come of nine hundred pounds a year to Charlie 
(three times the income Darrell had inherited 
himself), where before it had seemed that the 
debts were more than the assets, Foreseeing 
how much the land would rise in value, he then 
earnestly implored Charlie (who unluckily had 
the estate in fee-simple, as Mr. Darrell has this, 
to sell if he pleased), to live on his ineome, and 
in a few years a part of the property might be 
sold for building purposes, on terms that would 
save all the rest, with the old house in which 
Darrells and Haughtons both had once reared 
generations. Charlie promised, I know, and 
I've no doubt, my dear young Sir, quite sineere- 
ly—but all men are not granite! He took to 
gambling, incurred debts of honor, sold the farms 
one by one, resorted to usurers, and one night, 
after playing six hours at picquet, nothing was 
left for him but to sell all that remained to Mr. 
Cox the distiller, unknown to Mr. Darrell, who 
was then married himself, working hard, and 
living quite out of the news of the fashionable 
world. Then Charlie Haughton sold out of the 
Guards, spent what he got for his commission, 
went into the line; and finally, in a country 
town, in which I don’t think he was quartered, 
but having gone there on some sporting specu- 
lation, was unwillingly detained—marred—” 

“ My mother !” said Lionel, haughtily ; “‘and 
the best of women she is. What then ?” 

* Nothing, my dear young Sir—nothing, ex- 
cept that Mr. Darrell never forgave it. He has 
his prejudices ; this marriage shocked one of 

them.” 

“Prejudice against my poor mother! I al- 
ways supposed so! I wonder why? The most 
simple-hearted, inoffensive, aflectionate wo- 
man.” 

“T have not a doubt of it; but it is beginning 
to rain. Let us go home. I should like some 
luncheon ; it breaks the day.” 

“Tell me first why Mr. Darrell has a preju- 
dice against my mother. I don’t think that he 
has even seen her. Unaccountable caprice ! 
Shocked him, too—what a word! Tell me—I 
beg—I insist.” 

‘But you know,” said Fairthorn, half pite- 
ously, half snappishly, “that Mrs. Haughton 
was the daughter of a linen-clraper, and her fa- 
ther’s money got Charlie out of the county jail ; 
and Mr. Darrell said, ‘Sold even your name !’ 
My father heard him say it in the hall at Faw- 
ley. Mr. Darrell was there during a long vaca- 
tion, and your father came to see him. Your 
father fired up, and they never saw each other, 
I believe, again.” 

Lionel remained still as if thunder-stricken, 
Something in his mother’s language and man- 
ner had at times made him suspect that she was 
not so well born as his father. But it was not 
the discovery that she was ‘a tradesman’s daugh- 
ter that galled him; it was the thought that his 
father was bought for the altar out of the county 
jail! It was those cutting words, “ Sold even 
your name!” His face, before very crimson, 
became livid; his head sunk on his breast. He 
walked toward the old gloomy house by Fa.r- 
thorn’s side, as one who, for the first time in life, 
feels on his heart the leaden weight of an here- 
ditary shame, 


” said Lionel, 
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A QUIET PARTY OF LADIES. 


‘‘My compliments to Mrs, Flum, and I am waiting to bathe 
with her.” 

‘‘Mrs, Flum’s compliments to you, Sir, and as soon as the Miss 
Flums have got their bathing-dresses on they will be quite at your 
service. They would have been ready before this, but they were 
detained by their hoops.” 

God bless ine! how civilization marches! Think of a pious, re- 
spectable, elderly gentleman (forty-five if he’s a day), calmly pro- 
posing to dip into the water in company with a respectable lady of 
forty and her two daughters, both marriageable! What if the wave 
tips them over? Shall! the pious, respectable, elderly gentleman 
pick them up? He might as well grasp a South Sea Islander in 
the Paradisaical fig-leaf, or dash into a lady’s bedroom and tear 
her from her virginal sleep. 

They wear bathing-dresses, True. The late Andersson (who, 
poor fellow! killed so many lion: that they made up a party at last 
and ate him up in self-defense), visited a tribe where the young 
ladies dressed themselves to receive company in anklets and brace- 
lets—nothing more; while the married women, with modesty be- 
coming their station, wore necklaces as well, Do you think our 
fair bathers—after the plunge—are a very long way ahead of these 
simple Africans in respect of costume ? 

When my neighbor, Mrs. Berryman, goes down to bathe with 
her charming and well-bred family, it affords me the greatest pleas- 
ure to lurk in the bushes on the top of the hill and observe that 
admirable woman performing this important maternal duty. My 
godson, Arthur, she carries in her arms; George, wtat four, she 
leads by the hand; while William, who is six, and quite a man, 
walks boidly by his mother's side, holding her dress, as he says, 
“to pyll her on.” I have seen that excellent woman, with gentle 
firmness, combat the timidity of my friend George, in a manner 
both motherly and dextrous; resisting the entreaties he gasped 
out as the water rose, and watching her opportunity, till, with a 
mild twist of the wrist, she ducked him under the wave, and con- 
soled him in a bosom that really—to a man of average taste—scemed 
no mean reward for so slight an investment. And whén her ma- 
ternal duties were over, and gathering her children around her (I 
would sty hen-fashion, did not the phrase imply disrespect to a 
lady I venerate), that charming woman sat meekly down on the 
beach, awaiting the ruthless wave as I know she would await the 
storm of adversity ; when it swept over her, and she rose; wet, but 
calm, wringing the water out of a stray lock of her long brown 
hiir, and led the way to the bathing-house—I give you my hoaor 
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BOYS BATHING, 


I have thought that woman a perfect angel, and felt almost in 
clined te tear down the hill and embrace her. 

It happened once—only once, I assure you—that, sitting on that 
hill, smoking an idle cigar, I was disturbed by a splashing in the 
water. (My hill, I ought perhaps to have told you before, over- 
looks a very favorite bathing-place, which, for obvious reasons, I 
will not mention here.) I looked down. I beheld various singular 
objects. Very singular. Bolsters tied in the middle, with hats on 
the upper end? or gigantic eels, strangled near the throat? or 
plethoric casks, draped in flannel? I soon exhausted my stock of 
similes, and resolved they were fat Dutchwomen. As it is well 
known that Dutchwomen of the true stamp rather enjoy company 
under such circumstances, I descended my hill about half-way, and 
took up a favorable post for inspection. Gemini! They were 
lovely young girls of the true Anglo-Saxon type. One of them 
had a shovel hat, which I suspect she had stolen from her father ; 
others wore sun-bonnets. I saw—upon my word, I saw the rosy 
toes of a sweet young creature (I hope she will forgive me if she 
reads this—they were very pretty of their kind) who was trying to 
float, and who seemed ineapable of reconciling the evolution with 
the rebellious movements of her bathing-skirt, which insisted on 
floating on its own hook three inches above the water. Need I add 
that I pulled my hat.over my eyes, and tore up the hill, and thence 
home ? 

This bathing should be made a national institution. My friend 
Smith, who will be the next Attorney-General of the United States 
if a certain party becomes President, doubts whether Congress can 
constitutionally make it imperative on citizens and citizenesses to 
bathe. Then the State Legislatures should do it. 

When I take my aunt for a sail to Staten Island or up the Sound, 
and we see on the wharves little lean boys, in the costume of our 
first parents, taking “headers” off the wharves as we pass, or 
splashing each other in the cool beach-water, that virtuous woman 
withdraws from the steamer’s side with an indignant flourish of 
her skirt, and requires me to conduct her to some part of the ves- 
sel where modesty shall not be outraged ;-and I think, too, that 
when Mayor Wood and General Nye have quite made up their 
quarrel, and have time to bestow on frivolities like the business 
of the police, it will be well to impose drawers on these juvenile 
bathers, or to direct them to a more retired spot for their aquarian 
diversions. I submit to the former—being a strong partisan of his 
—that a message to the Common Council for a public bathing es- 
tablishment, at say one cent a head—being merely an inclosure in 
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the Hudson or the East River—would be a salu- | 


tary and popular measure. Such an establishment 
would be more useful than a college—on the mod- 
ern plan. 

The Newport scheme of bathing—the line, fire- 
man fashion, holding hands, and waiting for the 
surf-wave—is exciting and droll. I tried it once, 
but had a mamma on one side (a mamma of forty- 
seven), and her daughter (nine, alas !) on the oth- 
er. The former squeezed my hand to such an ex- 
tent that I was agonized by the belief that in her 
weak old age my personal appearance might have 
unduly impressed her; the latter—poor little crea- 
ture!—wound herself round one of my legs, and 
clung to it with such force that I had to walk 
ashore to get her off. But more fortunate men 
have stood the briny shock calmly and stoutly, 
holding in each hand sweet little fingers, and con- 
scious that the force of the surf might force them at 
any moment to clasp the tiniest little waist, and 
support some graceful bending form: such men 
—laughing at the terrors of the deep—have ad- 
vanced boldly to mid-waist, and have suffered— 
in the company aforesaid—the most terrible over- 
throws, shipped a large quantity of water, and en- 
countered the most amazing difficulties in regain- 
ing their footing, yet have laid no claim to public 
sympathy on the ground of their misfortunes. 
Brave fellows! A just Providence rewards them 
according to their merits. 

In France—where every thing is ordered better 
than elsewhere—boys are obliged by the laws of 
Public Instruction to learn to swim. This would 
be a good rule to steal, At the coll’ges in France, 
which answer to our schools, the boys, and the 
professors too, think rather more of swimming and 
diving than of Greek or prosody. But the French 
ladies are not great bathers. At Dieppe, Bou- 
logne, Lyons, and one or two other Channel ports, 
you do occasionally see pretty faces dripping with 
salt water, and woolen skirts clinging to seduc- 
tive forms. But we are ahead of the French as to 
our lady bathers. Here every woman who knows 
what is right and fashionable, dips into the sea a 
few times a year; and nobody knows how many 
wet feet, late nights, unwholesome food, tight laces, 
and lazy weeks, the blessed habit counteracts. 
Bless them for the little sense they show! When 
we are all wise every body will bathe once a day 
from June to October. 


BAG AND BAGGAGE. 

‘Tie extravagance of the women of these days 
is beyond all precedent !” exclaimed Jones the oth- 
er evening, as walking into Mrs. J.’s ‘* boudoir” to 
say ‘‘ How d’you do?” in his old-fashioned way, he 
ran against what he at first thought to be a new 
partition wall, but which proved to be only a Sar- 
atoga trunk. 

Jones’s remark was not remarkable for original- 
ity, but it was delivered wich so much unction that 
one might easily see he meant to make the senti- 
ment his own, whoever might rightfully own it. 

Those who knew Jones—and Mrs. J.—would 
scarce have supposed old J. hardy enough to speak 
in this tone in his own house. But the fact is, he 
had only the day before given his reluctant con- 
sent to the family (Mrs. J. and Arabella Maria, 
that is) going to Saratoga; or rather, he had prom- 
ised to foot the bills these females would create on 
their ‘‘ flying trip,’’ as they called it. And so, 
having gained their great point, Mrs. J. and Ara- 
bella Maria could afford to be gracious to the old 
gentleman. 

‘*Such extravagance! Surely no age was ever 
se wasteful, no women so exorbitant in their de- 








START FOR A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


mands as ours!” he sententiously grumbled, with 
a rather nervous assumption of bravery, seeing 
Mrs J. emerging from behind the trunk. 
It was an unfortunate remark for Mr. Jones. 
Mrs. J. and Arabella Maria had been all day 
deep in the mysteries of packing—and that these 
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FUTURE STYLE OF 


mysteries are deep we call our artist to witness, 
who has provided us with accurate representations 
of the Jones “luggage.” ‘Miss Bell Jones,” as 
she writes herself, is a “historical lady.” By 
which the reader will please understand that she 
reads historical novels, and of course knows all 
about history. 
I said Jones’s remark was unfortunate. 
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SARATOGA TKUNK, 


letter from Lady Compton to her husband, Will- 
iam, Lord Compton (of James the First's reign), 
afterward created Earl of Northumberland. You 
will see what a lady in those days found necessa- 
ry for her comfort. She says: 

‘***My sweet life, now I have declared to you 
my mind for the settling of your state, I suppose 
that it were best for me to bethink what allowance 





TUE FAMILY PACKING 


“*Tnprecedented, is it, papa?” inquired a sweet 
and silvery voice, coming, Jones could not tell for 
the moment where from, and presently a head, all 
bristling with short, springy curls (historical voung 
ladies mostly affect curls, you will have observed), 
appeared above the edge of the trunk. Its owner 
had been at the trunk’s bottom, packing. ‘*Un- 
precedented? Let me see. I don’t think so.” 

Jones knew 
he was in for it. 
Admirable man! 
He gently tooka 
chair, and seat- 
ed himself oppo- 
site the trunk, 
while the curls 
began: 

‘*You gentle- 
men, who spend 
your days in * 1e 
sordid employ- 
ment of accumu- 
lating filthy lu- 
cre, are sadly ig- 
norant. A very 
little time de- 
voted to useful 
reading would 
enlighten you sufficiently to make you pleasant 
members of society, and would put a stop to such 
unwarrantable remarks as your last, my dear, good 
papa. Let me read to you, for instance” — and 
this young woman actually took from a book-shelf 
in one end of the trunk a ‘“{Chronicle of English 
fashions for the past three centuries’? — “let me 
read to you from an authentic historical volume a 


YOUNG HUSBAND, ROUSED BY THE GONG FOR DINNER, IS TOLD THAT HIS CLEAN SHIRTS ARE ALL 
AT THE BOTTOM OF ‘THAT TRUNK.” 


| were meetest for me. 


| formance of charitable works. 





NEW TRUNK FOR HOOPS, 
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FOR THE COUNTRY. 


I pray and beseech you to 
grant to me, your most kind and loving wife, the 
sum of £2600 quarterly to be paid. Also, I would 


| besides have £600 quarterly to be paid, for the per- 


Also, I will have 
three horses for my own saddle. Also two coaches 
for myself, and two for my attendant serving-wo- 
men. Also, I would have carriages befitting my 
servants when I 
travel’ "— 

‘Dear, pru- 
dent woman!” 
muttered Mrs, 
Jones, who con- 
gratulates her- 
self on making 
all her servants 
comfortable. 

“*And my 
desire is,’ read 
Miss Bell, ‘ that 
you defray all 
the charges for 
me. For my- 
self, besides an- 
nual allowance, 
I would have 20 
gowns of appar- 
el—12 of the best, and 8 for the country. Also, I 
would have to put in my purse 2000 pounds. Also, 
I would have 6000 pounds to buy me jewels, and 
4000 pounds to buy me a pearl necklace. And now, 
seeing I have been and am so reasonable unto you, 
I pray you do find my children apparel and their 
schooling, and all my servants—men and women 
—their wages. 

















“ «Also, my desire is that you would pay your 
debts,’-—you see, papa, what a beautiful concern 
she shows for her husband's honor—‘ and purchase 
lands, and lend no money to your needy friends, 
who would take even all from you. .... So now 
that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what it is that I would not have, I pray you, 
when you be an earl, to allow me two thousand 
pounds more than I now desire, and double attend- 
ance.’ ” 

Jones looked stupefied. Mrs. J. admired her 
daughter in silence, The curls wagged triumph- 
antly, and continued —this time extemporizing, 
‘*Why, papa, when good Queen Bess—bless her 
heart—changed her residence for the summer, 
twenty-four thousand horses were needed to con- 
vey her luggage. And here you grumble at 
eighteen small trunks !"—raising the curls as high 
as possible above the edge of her improvised pul- 
pit—‘‘ and did not that charming Mr. Marvel say 
that every American woman is a queen in her 
own right? You complain of our hoops, and say 
that we shall have to have larger carriages—just 
as though the carriages of the present day were nt 
remarkably smal]—just as though we poor women 
of this century were the first to wear hoops! Did 
you know, oh, mon pére, that when Rabillac as- 
sassinated Henry IV. he was sitting in a carriage 
so large that seven of his immediate friends were 
within with his Majesty, and yet no one of them 
saw the blow given, so vast was the carriage ? 
Did you know that in those days the ladies’ coach- 
es were more like houses upon rollers than aught 
else—that the gentlemen in attendance used to 
have stools or seats provided for them at the en- 
trance of these movable houses—that people in our 
station in society would have thought themselves 
disgraced to drive out with less than four horses, 
instead of the modest span of bays which content 
poor mamma and me? 

“* And as for hoops, will you declare there is no 
precedent for far greater extravagance than ours, 
when I tell you that, in 1707, hoops had attained 
such enormous proportions as to become a source 
of alarm to the satirists and custom-house officers ? 
Is it not written, in one of the charming periodicals 
of those days, that ‘for the service of ladies wear- 
ing hoops, one William Jingle, coach-maker, has 
built a round chair, in the ferm of a lantern, six 
yards and a half in circumference, with a stoel in 
the ccntre of it, the said vehicle being so contrived 
as to receive the passenger by opening in two in 
the middle, and closing mathematically when she. 
is seated?’ Also that said Jingle invented an- 
other coach, into which the hidy was admitted 
from the top, and that said coach was tried by a 
lady’s woman, in one of those hoop petticoats, who 
was let down from a balcony and drawn up ayain 
by pulleys, to the great satisfaction of her lady and 
all who beheld her? Although,” said Miss Bell, 
sotto voce, ‘‘I think, privately, that is rather a 
tough yarn! 

**Did not Pope write— 


“**'To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 
We trust the important charge, the petticoat ; 
Oft have we known that seven-fuld fence to fail, 
Thongh sti with hoops, and armed with ribs of 
whale ¥ 





A BACHELOR AND HIS LUGGAGE, 


‘* As for our toilet necessities, vou may read in 
the papers of January, 1710, an advertisement by 
a lady whose maid ran away, taking with her some 
of the récherché articles of her mistress’s wardrobe, 
among which are specitied, ‘ four pairs of silk stock- 
ings, curiously darned; three pairs of fashionable 

















REMARKABLE CQNVENIENCE OF THE NEW TRUNK; YOU MAY TURN IT ON END AND 


DINE IN IT, 
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8; two sets of ivory teeth, and one set of 


eyebrow ; : 
v d two pairs of hips, of the 


box, for common use ; 20 
newest fashion.’ 

‘A writer in 1745 speaks of ‘a young girl of 
seventeen taking up the whole side of a street with 
her hollow, standing petticoat; and of another 
young lady, who, after having received the Sacra- 
ment, walked down the middle aisle ef the church, 
one corner of her petticoat touching the pews on the 
right hand, the other those on the left !’” 

Jonrs. ** That they do now.” 

Mus. J. ‘* Only in those old-fashioned churches, 
where the aisles are too narrow, my dear.” 

Miss Bett. ‘And now, as to the ‘ watering- 
place folly,’ as you call it, I think we are not only 
much more sensible in these days, but also much 
more enjoyable. In 1728, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague writes from Bath, then the most fashion- 
able of English watering-places: ‘I should be glad 
to send you some news, but all the news of the 
place would be like the bills of mortality—palsy, 
tour; gout, six; fever, one, etc. We hear of no- 
thing but Mr. Such-a-one is net abroad to-day. 
“Oh no,” says another, ‘poor gentleman! He 
died yesterday.” Then another cries, ‘‘ My party 
was made for a quadrille to-night, but one of the 
gentlemen has had a second stroke of thepalsy, and 
can not come out.”’ There is no variety. Indeed, 
the only thing one can do to-day we did not do the 
day before is to die—not that I would be hurricd, 
by a love of variety and novelty, to do so irrepara- 
ble a thing as dying.’ 

“And again, in 1740, ‘ the Dowager Duchess of 
—— bathes, and being very tall, had nearly drown- 
ed a few women in the Cross Bath; for she order- 
ed it to be filled till it reached her chin, and so all 
those who were below her stature and rank were 
‘forced to come out or drown.’ 

“They were a course set in those days. Look 
at the iife of the man of fashion of the last century. 
From ten to twelve in the morning this gentleman 
received visits in bed, where he lay in state, his 
periwig, superbly powdered, lying beside him on the 
sheets, while bis dressing-table was sprinkled with 
a few volumes of love-poetry, a canister or two of 
Spanish or Lisbon snuff, a smelling-bottle, and 
sundry fashionable trinkets. At twelve he rose, to 
finish the business of the toilet by three o'clock. 
In this complicated process he perfumed his clothes 
—soaked his hands in washes to make them white 
and delicate—tinged his checks with carminative, 
to give them the gentle blush which nature de- 
nicd — arranged, perhaps, a few patches upon his 
face, to produce the effect of meles and dimples— 
dipped his handkerchief in rose-water, and powder- 
ed his linen, to banish from it the smell of soap. 
The tying of his cravat was also a weighty opera- 
tion, requiring much time, practice, and judgment. 
And when finally ready, he sallied forth to be im- 
pertinent to the ladies—at theatre, opera, or ball. 

‘I think you will acknowledge, my dear fa- 
ther,” said Miss Arabella, amiably, “that the sim- 
ple habits of the ladies of our days deserve com- 
mendation instead of reproach, and that rather than 
complain of our few follies, you should feel thankful 
that we refrain from the many of which our sex has 
shown itself capable. Don’t complain, therefore, 
of our eighteen trunks—-one of which, by-the-way, 
mamma proposes to have packed upon the side- 
walk, so that you will not be bothered with it in 
the house.” 

Joxrs. “ If you would only turn these extrava- 
gances to some use! For instance, you could so 
easily turn your largest trunk on end, and fit it up 
as a temporary saloon, wherein to receive your nu- 
merous admirers. Your mother’s crinoline, prop- 
erly placed upon a few boards, would make an ex- 
cellent sleeping-tent. By a skillful arrangement 
of your eighteen trunks, you might form a full 
suite of apartments, greatly superior to the cramp- 
ed accommodations of a fashionable watering-place 
hotel. 

‘** And now,” continued Jones, with an air of res- 
ignation, *‘ take care that little Minnie does not fall 
into this trunk and break her bones. Take away 
the ladder when you leave the room; and if you 
get-a fall yourselves, don’t say I did not give you 
warning.” 


MEN AND THINGS IN ITALY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Friorence, July, 1857. 
INCIDENTS OF THE LATE REVOLUTION, 

Messrs. Evrrors,—Some incidents in the late 
sad attempt at a revolution in Tuscany, not likely 
to find their way into the public papers, may inter- 
est your readers, 

A large English fleet, consisting of five line-of- 
battle ships and five frigates, under Admiral Ly- 
ons, had arrived unexpectedly at Leghorn, and it 
was under the excitement created by their pres- 
ence that Mazzini let loose his assassins upon the 
soldiery. They were, as you know, speedily put 
down, with a loss on both sides of about fifty killed, 
besides many wounded. Eight of the insurgents 
fled into a house occupied by some lady acquaint- 
ances of mine, there barricaded themselves, and 
atiempted to escape by the roof; but the soldiery, 
having got in through a lower window, massacred 
three of them on the stairs, and shot the other tive 
in the street. As the troops exercised unnecessary 
cruelty in the suppression of this attempt at revo- 
lution, the people are much exasperated, and it is 
feared assassinations of the most obnoxious will 
oceur from time to time. The Pope is expected in 
Florence next menth. Another attempt will, it is 
supposed, be then made, if not to overthrow the 
present Government, to get up a hostile demon- 
stration. 

Mazzini passed some time in Florence, disguised 
as one of the brotherhood of the “Angeli” monks. 
In their white habit he had the coolness to apply 
for hospitality at the convent of Santa Maria No- 
vella, in which be passed a night, and after his de- 
parture took care to let the good fathers know what 
sort of an *‘ angel” they had unawares entertained. 

Flerence is still in a critical state. But a few 











days since placards appeared on the city walls, no 
one could tell how, calling upon the people to rise 
and overthrow the Grand-Duke. Arrests are con- 
stantly being made. 

The Royal family are greatly afflicted in their 
domestic circle by illness and death. The Dow- 
ager-Duchess is dying, and the young Princess— 
scarce out of her honeymoon, and pregnant — is 
pronounced fatally attacked with a consumption 
of the intestines, which will carry her off in a few 
months. The Arch-Duchess—the poor, afflicted 
‘ gobba” or humpback, as she was with such bad 
taste familiarly called—has recently died, aged 
sixty. She had grown so deformed that her heart 
had not room to perform its functions, and as erect 
as she could be, her right hand touched the floor. 

It is the custom here, when death comes to a 
family, for all to leave the house. The court fled 
at once to Leghorn ; but the Grand-Duchess, in de- 
fiance of custom, kindly insisted upon remaining 
with the “ gobba” until she expired. 

HORRIGLE FUNERAL RITES. 

The burial-rites of the Arch-Duchess were most 
extraordinary and shocking. It is customary to 
embalm the royal dead, that their bodies may be 
exposed to the public on the day of the funeral 
procession, The * gobba” was s0 terribly deformed 
that they were obliged to cut her tuto several pieces, 
and then bind them together anew, in order to lay 
her out straight! ‘Two ladies of the court and two 
of the Guard of Young Nobles were required to be 
present at this mutilation and expesure of the poor 
corpse. They then dressed it in full ball toilet, 
put in glass eyes, stuffed out the cheeks, painted 
the face su thick with ilesh colors that it resembled 
a mask, and in this condition kept it lying in state 
four days and nights, with a continuous succession 
of masses in a *‘ chapelle ardente,” and attended con- 
stantly by four ladies of honor, in deep mourning 
and closely vailed. On the fifth day the corpse 
was exposed in a magnificent funeral-car, draped 
in black velvet, and with immense black plumes 
waving frem a lofty canopy adorned with garlands 
of white flowers, to signify that the Princess died 
a virgin. ler private crucifix and her own heart, 
put in a silver casket, were placed on her breast. 
In this state the remains of this poor lady were pa- 
raded through the streets, surrounded and fullowed 
by innumerable torch-bearers, and escorted by the 
military, to the sound of dirges, attracting the cal- 
lous and satirical remarks of the crowd, not upon 
her reputation, for she was greatly respected, but 
upon the obstinacy of the Grand-Duke in insisting, 
against the wishes +f the deccased, upon the literal 
fultillment of every item of the heathenish etiquette 
royally made and provided on such occasions by 
his family. At last the hacked remains of the pi- 
ous and kind old woman found a resting-place in 
the vaults of San Lorenzo Church. What makes 
the ceremony worse is that before she died, it is 
said, she had exacted a promise from the Dowager- 
Duchess to be protected from this barbarous show ; 
but the Grand-Duke willed otherwise. 

Although with suitable appointments to her 
rank, and a monthly pension ef $550, she dicd in 
debt, having bestowed her all in charity. All 
classes loved and respected her, and she had even 
exercised a good influence over the Grand-Duke, 
to prevent the ascendency of the Jesuits, and to 
ward off the Concordat which the Pope was seek- 
ing to impose upon Tuscany, by which all the 
power and care of education and control of the 
press would be given to the priests. 

The Countess Ferrari, whose beautiful face and 
brilliant equipages have been so greatly admired 
by our countrymen and women at the Cascine, has 
also recently died. Four hundred masses were 
said for her in one day at San Lerenzo, and the 
funeral was of the most costly and aristocratic de- 
scription, The Count has left Florence, leaving 
orders for his costly establishment to be sold. 

CICERONE, 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


“A babe ina houre is a well-spring of pleasure," 
Says Martin F. Tupper's * proverbial” measure ; 
But Tupper is wrong, as the Bond Street Burdell, 
If put to the test, will reluctantly tell. 


piel teres aes A 

Ricn Unscre. ‘*‘ Now, Charles, I told you that if you 
ever came home drunk again. I would cut you off with a 
shilling; so clear out, 1 want nothing more to du with 
you.” 

Cuarces (very drunk). * Very well, old covy, just let 
us have the shiiling now, and we'll (ive) go and take a 
drink.” 


sical cinta 

Mr. Gowans has been ameng books from his boyhood. 
He knows when to attend an auction, and what to buy. 
Many an Irish retort has he dealt to Keese the auction- 
eer, who does not every day meet such a match as Gow- 
ans, nor always suffereven then. When Keese was once 
selling prayer-books, Mr. G., who sat somewhat back in 
the company, wishing to ** put upon” the rattling auc- 
tioneer slightly, interrupted the rapid vocalization with 
—‘Are they in English?’ As quick as gunpowder 
Keese replied—* Of courve they are; do you suppose a 
man is goiny to pray in Irish?" 





THOUGHTS FOR ANY WEATIIER. 
(Taken principally on the Shady Side of Life.) 

All is sugar to the vain, even the praise of fools. 

The Man of Honor makes no vow, but acts as if he had 
made one, 

To the Epicure “living well” means * good living.” 

Shame of Poverty is almest as bad as Pride ot Wealth, 

A man must feel his own strength before he can make 
an impression with it upon others. 

Envy is a glutton that is never ata loss for a meal, and 
a glutton, too, that let it feed as grossly as it will, is sure 
to leave off with an appetite, and ready to begin again, 

One may show tremendous courage for another, and 
yet be a great coward for one's self—as you will frequently 
see a man put his name to a bill for a friend, who would 
not, on any sonsideration, do it for himself. 

If men would take as much care of their characters as 
they do of their clothes, they would show fewer stains, 
nor would there, probably, be so many holes picked in 
them. 

Vanity is mental dram-drinking. 

When parents spoil their children, it is less to please 
them than to please themselves. It is the egotism of 
parental love. 





TUMID THINGS. 

Crinolines appe:y to have been so generally adopted by 
the ladies with a view of acquiring the title, hitherto en- 
grossed by dandies of the stronger sex, of Extensive 
dwells. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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A VERY PRETTY SENTIMENT. 

(For which we expect no end of pretty prea-nta.) 
Between a Man's Love and a Woman's Love there is 
all the difference between Jending and giving. With 
woman, Love is a gifi—with man, it is only a loan. The 
loan is for the moment, or for that particular evening, or 
it may be for six months, or perhaps as long as six years; 

but with woman, the gift is one that lasts all her life. 


—_— 
TUE THING THAT SHOULD BIND THE TWO 
NATIONS TOGETHER, 

Frederick Teel, when he was taken to the Atlantic 
Submarine Telegraph Company's Office, and saw the 
miles upon miles of iron-wire cable, shook his head most 
ominously, and a tear was observed to eteal into his man- 
ly eye, as he said, in a tone of the deepest despondency, 
“Ah! ah! <A sad mistake—it should have been Ked 








PUPPYISMS FOR THE DOG-DAYS. 
By One who ia extremely Cool. 

The Future isthe Land of Promise to all such poor 
devils as prisoners, exiles, bill-holders, paupers, credit- 
ors, heirs, and lovers, 

Stupidity must be contagious, for if you notice, a wit- 
ty fellow is always less happy in the company of fools. 

Love is a heart-complaint, of which the cure, by Jove! 
is frequently more painful than the discase itself. 

A Coquette only jilts herself when she marries the fel- 
low she has promised to marry. 

When you hear a drunken man vowing temperance, 
you may be sure his vows are written only in water— 
etlervescing water, with a very strong preportion of bran- 
dy in it. 

Ridicule is like mud—the chap must be clever indeed 
who, let all his ways be picked as gingerly as possible, 
doesn't come in for some sinall portien of it. Frequently 
those who try to avoid it the most, receive the most. 

There are men whore elevation in life only tends to 
lower them in the social seate, ‘Their rise is, seemingly, 
from the Pit only to the Gallery. 

Love is such a beggar, that when you have given him 
all you have, he still goes on begging fur more. 

‘Yoo much zeal is suspicious. The man who cries 
“Stop Thicf!" the loudest, not unfrequently turns out to 
be the thief himself. 








Se es 
We were traveling not long since in Hlinois, and call- 
ed ata house near the road-side to solicit a drink of 
water, when the following conversation occurred: 
** Well, my boy, how long have you lived here? 
“I don't know, Sir, but mother says ever since I was 
born." 
**Ilave you any brothers or sisters 7” 
** Yea, a few." 
**Tlow many Y" 
** Ten or ‘leven, I reckon.” 
** Pretty healthy here, isn't it 7" 
** Yee—but sometimes we have a little ager.” 
“ Any of you got it now ¥”" 
“Yes, a few on us goin’ to have the shakes this arter- 
noon,” 
** How many?" 
“Why, all on us, except sister Nance, and she's sich 
& cross critter the ager wun't take on her: and if it did, 
~~ contrary, she wouldn't shake no how ye could 
x it, 


we 





Down east there resides a certain M.D. One very 
cold night he was aroused from his slumbers by a very 
loud knocking at his coor. After come hesitation, he 
went to the window and usked— 

* Who's there 7” 

“ Friend,” was the answer. 

“What do you want ?”" 

** Want to stay here all night.” 

** Stay there, then,” was the benevolent reply. 





A gentleman in Charleston, who entertained a good 
deal of company at dinner, had a black as an attendant, 
who was a native of Africa, aud never could be taught to 
hand things invariably to the left hand of the guests at 
table. At length his master thought of an infallible ex- 
pedient to direct him, and as the coats were then worn 
in Charleston single-breasted, in the present Quaker 
fashion, he told him always to hand the plate to the but- 
ton-hole side. Unfortunately, however, for the poor 
fellow, on the day after he had received this ingenious 
lesson, there was among the guests at dinner a foreign 
gentleman with a double-breasted coat, and he was for 
a while cempletely at a stand. He looked first at one 
tide of the gentleman's coat, then at the other, and final- 
ly quite confounded at the outlandish make of the stran- 
ger's garment, he cast a despairing look at his master, 
and exclaiming, in a loud voice, ‘* Button-holes on both 
sides, massa!" handed the plate right over the gentle- 
man's head. 





A man tiied in Boston for stealing a horse and wagon, 
being called upon to speak for himself, said: 

“*1 have nothing to say in particular. The fact is, 
when I get half or two-thirds drunk, I think every thing 
belongs to me." 

Whereupon the Boston Post makes this parenthesis: 

‘There are some very sober people who act as if they 
think just as Joe does when he is drunk," 


oe - 

A gentleman wanting a pair of boots made went to a 
German friend in that line of business and was measured. 
He called in a few days for his boots, but the shoemaker 
said his wife was very sick, and he must wait a little 
lenger. Again he called, but the poor fellow's wife had 
just been buried, and in his overwhelming grief he could 
not think of making boots that weck—waita little longer, 
Finally, two weeks after the poor shoemakcr’s bereave- 
ment, the gentleman called again, thinking that his boots 
must certainly be done by that time. * Well, my good 
friend, are my boots done yet?* ‘ No, they bes not ton; 
my wife tie, and I have ton nothing but take care of de 
babies all de time. But,” continued he, brightening up, 
“IT bes going to be married to-morrow night—den de first 
ting vat 1 make is ter boots." 

iene a 

Mr. Choate was arguing a case before a full bench of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, when he, wishing 
to compliment Judge Shaw, exclaimed, 

“When I look upon the venerable Chief Justice, I am 
like the Hindo» before his idol—I know that he is ugly, 
but I feel that he is very great.” 





A young lady once had a beau. Ile was anxious to 
enjoy some private conversation with his charmer, but 
there were two children in the room. The gentleman 
looked to see them sent to bed, but he was disappointed. 
The youngest child, a little boy about three years old, 
slept with the young lady, and had no idea of retiring 
without his bedfellow. Stretching his chubby length 
upon the carpet, he watched the twain with resolutely 
wide-awake eyes until the bell rung for nine, when, his pa- 
tience becoming exhausted, he raised his head, and said 
to the visitor, ** Nine o'clock is bedtime. Don't you think 
your mother wants you now?" The mingling of embar- 
rassment, vexation, and mirth produced by this hint, 
which was as good as a kick, was curious to behold. 
Souny was sent to bed alone after that, and the young 
gentleman had a chance to * free his mind.” 

clans : 

The following is a literal copy of the list of questions 
proposed for discussion in a debating club out West: 

Subgecks of Diskushion. 

Is dansin morralie rong ? 

Is the reedin ot fictishus wurks commendible? 

Is it nesessary that femails shud reseave a thurray lit- 
terrary educashun ? 

Ort femails to taik parts in pollytix? 

Duz dress constitute the moral parts of wimmin? 











Pompy. * Now, Julius, I want to know if you's a-gwine 
to pay me dat ar tree cents you owes me %" 

Jutivs. “You may take dis niggah'’s word for it, 
Pompy !" 

Pompy. “No, Siree, I rader hab de tree cents dan any 
niggah's word, more specially yourn! so you'd better keep 
your word and give me my money.” 


Sheridan having threatened his son Tom to cut him 
off with a shilling, received this retort; ** Where will 
you get the sbilling ?’ 





If all be true that we hear—we are sure we do not know 
—the weaker vessel must have the most to say in marital 
life. It is alleged (and here we want our lady readers 
to understand that we do not make the assertion our- 
selves)—it is alleged, we say, that married women, weak- 
er vessels, as they are called, have, by far, the strongest 
lungs and the liveliest tongues known to the habitable 
globe. And in regard to this, we have many very anus- 
ing stories current, not the least refreshing of which is 
that of the elderly gentleman, who, while traveling in a 
Btage-coach, was considerably tickled by a constant fire 
of words between two ladies. One at last kindly in- 
quired if the conversation did not make his head ache? 
He replied: * No, madam; I have been married upward 
of twenty-cight years." 








A lawyer having some legal business to transact witha 
widow lady, took cecasion to inquire her age. The ma- 
tron, who had long since defied the ** widow's weeds," 
attempted to look prim and much younger than she real- 
ly was, as she replied : 

** Thirty-five, Sir.” 

Then turning to the daughter, he said: 

** May I be so bold, Miss, as to inquire your age %" 

“Certainly; I am a little past thirty-two—most three 
years younger than mother!” 

A Dutchman speaking of contrary matters, gave his 
observations thus, touching the rule of contraries: 

** Some say that a hog is de contrariest ting in de world, 
but I say dat a chicken is: for de odder day I try to make 
one set; I make one nest and put some eggs in it; den 
I catch one chicken and puts him down on the eggs, he 
jump up agin; den I makes a leetle box and puts over 
him, and when I slips up and peeps in he was sittin’ 


ms 


standin’ up! 








eee ene 

Pvtcuman. “Coot moryer, Patrick, how you tuz 

Irisuman. “Good mornin’ till ye, Diedrich. Think 
ye will we get any rain to-day ¥" 

Dutouman. ** I guess not—ve never has much rain in 
ferry try dime.” 

Inisuman. ‘Faith, an’ ye're right there, Diedrich, 
and thin, when it gits in the way o’ rainin’ niver a bit 0° 
dhry wither will we get as long as the wet spell howlds."’ 

BS os sili i 

In an ‘Essay on Woman,” a writer remarks that 
** Beauties generally die old maids, They set such val- 
uc on themselves that they don't find a purchaser till the 
market is closed. Out of a dozen beauties who have 
come out within the last eighteen years, eleven are etill 
single. They spend their days in working green dogs on 
yellow wool, while their evenings are devoted to low 
spirits and French novels." 












iain — 

A correspondent of the Evening Post, writing on the 
“ Woman Question,"’ says: ‘+I confess, in all sincerity, 
that I have never yet seen an ugly woman. This may 
appear paradoxical, and still it is the pure truth. T nev- 
er find any woman entirely ugly. I enlarged upon this 
idea once before an audience of women. One who was 
extremely flat-nosed said to me: ‘Sir, I defy you not to 
find me ugly."| ‘You, madame,’ I replied, ‘are an an- 
gel fallen from heaven, only you have fallen on your 
nose," Probably she did not believe me, and has main- 
tained against the whole world that she is ugly." 

erpnieen bene poesmiiovisience 

On the morning of the meteoric showers in 1835, Old 
Peyton Roberts, who intended making an ea:ly stait to 
h’s work, got up in the midst of the display. On going 
to his door he saw, with amazement, the sky lighted up 
with the falling meteors, and he concluded at once the 
world was on fire, and that the day of judgment had 
come, 

He stood for a moment gazing in speechless terror at 
the scene, and then, with a yell of horror, sprang out of 
the door into the yard, right into the midet of the falling 
stars, and here, in his efforts to dodge them, he com- 
menced a series of ground and lofty tumbling that would 
have done honor to a rope-dancer. His wife, being awak- 
ened in the mean time, and seeing Old Peyton jumping 
and skipping about the yard, called out to him to know 
what in the name o' sense he was doin’ out thar, dancin’ 
round without his clothes. But Peyton heard not; the 
judgment, and long back account he would have to set- 
tle, made him heedless of «Jl terrestrial things, and his 
wife, by this time becoming alarmed at his behavior, 
sprang out of bed, and running to the door, shrieked out 
at the top of her lungs, 

“ Peyton, I say, Peyton, what do you mean, jumpin’ 
about out thar? Come in and put on your trowsers.” 

Old Peyton, whose fears had near overpowered him, 
faintly answered, as he fell sprawling on the earth, 

* Trowsers, Peggy! what's the use o' trowsers when 
the world’s afire:” 





“When are you going to serve that turtle up into 
soup’ asked an alderman of a celebrated caterer in our 
neighborhood the other day. 

**Some time next week, Sir,” replied the restaurateur; 
“we commenced killing him yesterday." 


_ loitittiaabtedhcsnties 

Most animals can be cowed by looking them steadily 
in the eye. If attacked by a dog, bear, or any other 
beast of prey, seize him by the root of the tongue—if by 
an alligator, gouge out his eyes—a mad bull may be held 
by one horn, and grasping with the thumb and finger the 
middle gristle of his nostril—or he may be held fast to a 
ang or sapling by his tail, if you can take a turu and be- 
ay. 





“That is a tall hoss,” said Laidlow. ‘Yes, I guess 
you can't account for it,” replied Jonathan. ‘No how," 
said Laidlow. ‘‘He belongs to So-and-so, the livery 
man, and his tallness comes through his having been 
regularly higher'd (hired) every day for the last seven 
years, 

a 

To a fond mother, whose children were at the time 
making themselves disagreeable, a gentleman observed : 
**Fhave a decided preference for bad children, madam." 
“How strange—and, pray, for what reason?" said she. 
** Because they are always sent out of the room.” 

caesinciersinstnigiippeaninanntieinate 

The Adrian Watch-tower las been favored with a poem 
entitled ** The Soul's Last Sight,” which contains the his- 
tory of a young lady who became enamored of a certain 
John Smith, who was faithful until he heard of a certain 
former Down-East flame living in ** York State,” when, it 
appears, he took the steamboat line to pay a yisit before 
yielding himsclf up to engagements. Lucy, cast down by 
this apparent desertion, thus gives vent to her grief: 

“He's gone! across the sudzy see; 

He's crost the lakey watter! 
To sea Jerushey Anjyline, 4 
Ben Smither's oldest dawter. 
** Mi heart it is broak! I soon shall di, 
Oh cruel cruel John! 
And when I'm ded and berrayed 
I hope you'll look upon 
“The grass that grose upon my fume, 
Down in the woods so dark, 
Where all is sad and silent glume 
And streeked skwirrels bark. 


* And when your out at nite as late 
As cleven o'clock or later, 
And heerthe wind whine through the tall to ine 
Oh!!! think uv Lucy Buker. i 
* And ef ye marry that Jerushey 
Yuve crost the laix to get, 
Remember that your deeris Lucy 
Died in konsekwence uv it.” 








A plain and unschooled man, who had received his ed- 
ucation principally beneath the open sky, in the field and 
the forest, and who had wielded the axe more than the 
pen, while speaking of children, remarked with true and 
beautiful simplicity, * The little chips are nearest the 





Bishop Horne had his dignity somewhat taken down, 
when they took possession of the Episcopal palace at 
Norwich, 1791. He turned round upon the steps, and 
exclaimed, * Bless us, bless us! what a multitude of 
people!” 

“Oh, my lord,” said a by-stander, “ this is nothing to 
the crowd on Friday last, to see a man hanged!” 











Avevsr 15, 1857.] 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
F2ankiun Square, Monday Evening, Aug. 10, 1857. 
Tur trade of this port last week compares as follows 

with the corresponding week last year: 
Imports. Exports. 

Week ending Aug. 8, 1857 $5,078,992... .$1,1e7259 

Corresponding week, 1856 4,060,492.... 1,252,994 

Increase............$1,018,500 
Decrease ......--00s $155,715 

The export of specie is a trifle over a million and a half. 

The Money Market is more active than it was last week. 
It is not expected in the street that the Banks will show 
over eleven millions, and exchange being very firm, spe- 
cie may be expected to go abroad in pretty large lots; in 
apprehension of which the bankers seem disposed to op- 
erate with more caution. Prime paper is selling at 8 @ 
9 per cent. 

The Stock Market is slightly heavier; Frie, New York 
Central, Reading, and Cleveland are from 1 to 2 per cent. 
lower. Michigan Southern, which is said to have been 
freshly watered, is entirely in the hands of the “ party" 
that was made up to oy it some time since, and sells at 
all prices from 45 to For Railroad Bonds there is 
very little demand, 








WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, August 10, 1857. 

Tne Wholesale Produce Markets exhibited a little more 
vigor during the past week. Breadstuffs were less free- 
ly offered, and, as the demand was good, though chietiy 
for home use, prices favored factors. We now quote: 
Ordinary to extra State Flour, $6 40 @ $6 90; ordinary 
tu {ney Western do. $6 35 @ $6 65; low to choice ex- 
tra \westevn do. $6 70 @ $10 50; fancy to extra Genesee 
do. $7 00 @ $9 75; superfine to choice extra Canadian do, 
$6 50 @ $) 00; low mixed to choice extra Southern do. 
$7 45 @ $9 75; fine to superfine Nye Flour $4 00 @ $575; 
Corn Meal, $4 10 for Jersey, and $4 80 @ $44) tor Bran- 
dywine, per barrel. White Wheat, $1 70 @ $195; Ked 
Wheat $1 33 @ $180; Mixed Corn 8D @ Su} ¢.; Rye 
$1 00 @ $1 05; Western Oats 65 @ 66 ¢.; State do. 63 
@ 65 c.; Jersey do. 61 @ 64, ; Southern do, 54 @ 58 ¢., 
per bushel. Barley and Buriey Maltare dull and nominal. 
Cotton attracts more attention at higher and rising prices. 
Middling Uplands 15} @ 15) c.; do. Gulfs, 153 @ bie. 
pr pound. Provisions are aiso more inquired for at 
firmer rates, with reduced supplies of the leading kinds 
available. We now quote: Mess Pork $2430 @ 324 40; 
Prime Pork $19 50; Kepacked Western Mess Beef 
$16 50 @ $17 50, per barrel; Prime Mess Beef $29 00 @ 
$31 00 per tierce; Beef Hams $-3 50 @ $23 75 per bar- 
rel; Bacon 12 @ l4ec. per pound; Lard, in barrels, 154 
@ 15} c.; New State Butter 174 @ 25 ¢.; Cheese 6 @ 
10 ¢. per pound. Groceries are unseitied, Coffee, Teas, 
and Molasses, especially the latter, being sparingly 
sought after at languid rates, while Sugars are in de- 
cidedly better demand at a shade higher prices. Other 
commodities show no really important change. 

Freights were depressed, aud rates were somewhat 
nominal. For Liverpool, Cotton, 33. per bale; Flour, 
64. @ 9d. per barrel; Grain, 3d. per bushel; Beef, 0d. 
per tierce ; Rosin, 6d. per barrel; and heavy goods, 7s. 6d. 
@ 12s. 64. per ton. For other ports proportionate quo- 
tations. There were in this port on Saturday 764 ves- 
sels, including 53 steamers, 187 ships, 132 barks, 113 
brigs, and 289 schooners. 

The Live Stock Market was not so well supplied with 
Beeves last Wednesday, and as these were pretty briskly 
competed for, especially in view of the improved average 
quality of the cattle available, prices advanced about | c. 
per pound, The week's receipts, according to the re- 
turns from the principal markets, were 258 Beeves, 205 
Milch Cows, 729 Veal Calves, 11,818 Sheep and Lambs, 
and 613 Swine, against 3327 Beeves, 232 Milch Cows, 634 
Veal Calves, 11,002 Sheep and Lambs, and 1611 Swine 
the preceding week. Most of the fresh cattle were from 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and New York. The range of 
prices at the Forty-fourth Street Market last Wednesday 
was from 8} c. for the poorest, te 13 ¢. for premium cat- 
tle, per pound—the general average having been 1’) @ 
10} c. per pound. The yards were cleare? early in the 
day. A more extensive supply is loeked for next week, 
though drovers think the recent agreement between the 
New York Central and the New York and Erie Railroad 
Companies, upon a uniform tariff for transporting Cattle, 
will operate against free receipt*. Factors complained bit- 
terly of this combination, and during the afternoon of last 
Wednesday a meeting was called for the purpose of re- 
monstrating against such a union of the two roads. Milch 
Cows, with their Calves at their sides, were in light sup- 
ply and moderate request. The range of prices was from 
$25 00 for common, to $70 00 for extra, per head. Veal 
Calves continued in limited supply and demand at old 
rates, viz.,5 @ 7c. per pound, live weight. Sheep and 
Lambs were more abundant, and, though they were in 
good demand, they were a shade cheaper. The bulk of 
the week’s sales were effected at from $2 00 @ $6 00 per 
head. Swine were scarce and saleable, 7} @ § c. for live, 
and 9} @ 10} c. for dressed, per pound. 

The Country Produce Market is well furnished with 
new fruit and vegetables, which are decreasing in price, 
and, consequently, attracting more attention from con- 
sumers, Eggs are plentier, while Butter and Cheese are 
less freely offered. The demand for these articles is fair. 
No important altcration is discernible in other commod- 
ities. 

Wuo.rsaLe Paices ontatnep ny Propucers at Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 














Apples, new, per barrel ..........-- + $300 @ $150 
Gooseberries, per bushel,.......-... $25) @ $300 
Raspberries, Antwerp, per 100 baskets $500 @ $7 00 
Blackberries, per bushel....... seeee $300 @ $400 
Whortleberries, per bushel ......... $275 @ $3 25 
Pears, per parrel......... nee «es $300 @ $350 
Peaches, per basket.......... «es $125 @ $150 
Currants, per pound.......0..s000+ e 5 @ 
Potatoes, new, per barrel.........+- 
“ new, per bushel........... 

Onions, new, per 100 bunches ...... 

PRE PONE 0. ccc ecccces 
Turnips, new, per barrel ........... 
Tomatoes, per basket ............0+5 sis) @ — 
Lettuce, per hundred .........2..++. 75> @ $100 
Green Peas, per basket............. 81h @ 50 
Squashes, new, per barrel .......... S100 @ cm 
Watermelons, per 100...... seeeeeee $2000 @ $30 00 
Beets, per 100 bunches,......... see. $250 @ $500 
Cucumbers, per 100 .......c.scceeee 0 @ 55 
Cabbages, per 100..........26 eoeee $250 @ $500 
Cauliflowers, per dozen ........ eoee $100 @ $125 
Butter, Western, per pound ......... 16 @ 21 

‘* State, per pound..... oseecne 1ii@ 2 
Vggs, Fresh, per dozen .........0.2. 16} @ 17} 
Fowls, per pound,......... eerccceee 18 @ 20 
Live Fowls, per pair ........0000 $1 00 $125 
Ducks, Spring, per pair ............ pL 
Turkeys, per pound ......sccccsess 
ACRES, PROB an ccvicedercesdccsiceses 
ligeons, Squab, per dozen 
Woodcock, per dozem .......+0000+ » $275 @ $800 
Beef, per pound .......... eoeceveres 9 @ 3 
Mutton, per pound .....,..2606+ seve 8 @ 12 
Lamb, per pound.,....... riaoeeden ll @ 13 
Veal, per pound..... Rebeandaevsnaes 9 @ 11 
ee er re u@ ud 














‘People kill themselves by eating, by drinking, by 
labor, by sleep, by want of sleep, by sexual excess, by 
taxation of brain, by money-making and spending, by 
extended violation of physical law, in almost every di- 
rection. Now Tue Water-Cure Jovurnat contemplates 
a rectification of the general habits of the people in all 
cases where correction is needful.”"—Dr. Jackson. 


HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. — De- 

voted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; 

to Physiology and Anatomy, with engravings; to Bath- 

ing. Dietetics, Exercise, and te all those laws which gov- 

ern Life and Health. Monthly, only $100 a year. Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELLS, No. 303 Broadway, N, Y, 


M ARRIED and SINGLE WOMAN'S 
MEDICAL COMPANION, 
Showing the 
WHOLE ORIGIN 


and 
MYSTERY OF LIFE, 
With 


A Pnystca. Virw or 
MAN AND WOMAN 


ina 
STATS OF BARRIAC RB, 

By Groree Watennovse, M.D., Royal Professor of 

Anatomy and Physiology, London. With Additions, by 
Henry Govptuwaite, LL.D., Philadelphia. 

This rare and original Work is illustrative of the fol- 
lowing highly interesting and important topics: 

1. TEMPERAMENTS and their influence upon per- 
sonal Beauty and manly Power. 

2. CELIBACY, CONSTANCY, and CHASTITY — 
their effect upon Health and Mental Capacity. 

3. THE LOSS OF NATURAL VIGOR—its Causes, 
Consequences, and means of Relief. 

4. THE ANCIENT CONGRESS OF JUDGES on 
Sexual Adaptation—a singular phase in Human History. 

5. BARRENNESS and STERILITY—the infelicities 
which they cause; the means of cure pointed out, 

& 6. THE MARRIAGE STATE—the perfection of its 
Joys, the source of its Sorrows, 

7. SINGULAR NATIONAL CUSTOMS concerning 
Courtship, Betrothal, and Marriage. 

8. INFLUENCE OF MARRIAGE UPON HABITS 
OF LIFE, Thought, Health, and Worldly Prosperity. 

9% MANLY POWER — its Origin, Functions, Causes 
of Injury, ahd Means of Preservation. 

10, FEMALE FUNCTIONS and HMABILITIES — 
Causes of Happiness and Misery. 

11, PUBERTY and CONSTITUTIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENTS—Causes which Retard or Premote it. 

It is a work which all persons, old or young, male or 
female, married or single, ought to read, on account of 
the rare and valuable knowledge which it contains, and 
the useful hints which it gives for increasing the Felici- 
ties and avoiding the Infelicities of Married Life. 

Persons remitting $1 00 to WM. P. FETRIDGE & 
CO., Broadway, New York, will receive a copy by return 
mail, postage paid. 

*,* A liberal allowance made to the Trade. 





W P. FETRIDGE & CO., 281 Broapvway, 
e New York, are prepared to supply the Book 
Trade throughout the United States, with any work pub- 
lished im this country or Europe, at a lower figure, and 
as promptly, as any houce in the country 

Any Book advertised will be seut, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of the published price. 





W. POOLEY & CQ, 
e Publishers and Booksellers, Harper's Building, 


Franklin Square, Pearl Stre.t, New York. 

Booksellers’ Miscellaneous Orders will secure prompt 
attention, 

W. L. Poorey & Co. will forward any Books by Mail, 
free of postage, to any part of the Country, within 3000 
miles, on receipt of Publishers’ prices. 


LLSOPPS’ EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
MESSRS. ALLSOPP x SONS can not refrain from 
reminding the Pubiic .aat it is entirely owing to the ex- 
ertions of their House that ** Burton" possesses its pres- 
ent important-trade in ** Pale Ale.” Messrs. Allsopp & 
Sons first introduced this Article to the Indian Market 50 
years ago, since which period its great popularity has re- 
mained unshaken; and, until they commenced shipping 
their Ale to the United States—s years since — English 
Draught Ale was unknown in America. These circuin- 
stances induce Messrs. Allsopp & Sons to feel contident the 
American Public will support them in their endeavors to 
make their Bitter Ale a general drink in this country; and 
its anti-bilious and tonic propertics, its refreshing and 
agreeable tlavor, make it a beverage especially adapted for 
the States during the Hot Season. The principal medical 
men in America and England recommend its use to inva- 
lids as a most efticient tonic. In consequence of the report- 
ed adulteration of some descriptions of Bitter Ale, Messrs. 
Allsopp & Sons have received numerous incidental Testi- 
monials to the excellence, purity, and salutary effects of 
their Ale. By the following extracts, among a number from 
the mest eminent medical men, the Profession through- 
out the country will have the satisfaction of finding their 
just appreciation of the remedial advantages of ALL- 
SOPP’S Pare ALe amply confirmed by the concurring 
testimony of the most able Physicians and Surgeons, as 
well as the most illustrious Chemists of the time: 
From Banon Luenia.—** The specimens of your Pale 
Ale sent to me afforded me another opportunity of confirm- 
ing its valuable qualities, I am myself an admirer of this 
beverage, and my own experience enables me to recom- 
mend it, in accordance with the opinion of the most emi- 
nent English physicians, as a very agreeable and efficient 
tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the invalid and 
the robust. iggsen, May 6.” 

From Prorgsson Grauam, F.R.S., University College, 
London, and Proressorn HorrMany, Ph. D., F.R.S., Col- 
lege of Chemistry, London.—** The sifting nature of the 
chemical examination which the Beers of Messrs, ALL- 
SOPPS' manufacture for many months past have been 
subjected to, fully establishes their incontestable purity. 
The Precess of brewing Pale Ale is oue in which nothing 
but water and the best malt and hops, of the first quality, 
are used; it is an operation of the greates! delicacy and 
care, which would be entirely ruined by any tampering 
with the materials employed. Lonuen, April 26." 

From the ANALYTICAL SANITARY CoMMISSIONER of the 
** Lancet,” May 15, 1852.—"* From the pure and whole- 
some nature of the ingredients employed, the moderate 
porportion of alcohol pre-ent, and the very considerable 
quantity of aromatic anodyne bitter derived from hops 
contained in these Beers, they tend to preserve the tone 
and vigor of the stomach, and conduce to the restoration 
of the health of that organ when in a state of weakness 
or debility. They resemble, inieed, from their lightness, 
a WINE or MALT rather than an ordinary fermented in- 
fusion; and it is very satisfactory to find that a beverage 
of such general consumption is eutirely free from every 
kind of impurity.” 

From lroressor Musrratt, F.R.S.E., Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy.—** I have carefully examined and 
aualysed samples of your Ales, and find that they do not 
contain a particle of any injurious substance. J and my 
Jamily have used your Ales Jor years, and with perfect con- 
jidence in their purity. 1 know that Pale Ale, when pre- 
pared, as it must be in your Brewery, under scientific sur- 
veillance, contains a large quantity of nutritious matter; 
and the hop, by its tonic properties, gives a healthy tone 
to the stomach. 

“ CotLeck or Cuemistry, Liverpool, April 20." 

And many others, which can be seen at the office of 
Mr. Arruva Kenvatt, 5 South William Street, New 
York, our sole Agent for the United States. 

Burton on Trent, June, 1557. 

Noticr.—This Ale is to be had on Draught at all the 
principal Hotels and Restaurants, and in Botties (in cases 
containing two and six dozen pints) at all Wine Mer- 
chants aud Grocers throughout the Union. The under- 
signed would call the attention of the Trade to the fact, 
that a large Stock being always kept on hand, in Boud, 
the supply throughout the year can be guarante: d, 

Atl fi UR KENDALL, 5 south William Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the Luited States. 

O65. 2 8 SASS 

Respectfully informs her friends and the Public, 
that her School, No. 10 Gramency Park, East uth 
Street, will commence on Wednesday, September 16, and 
a punctual attendance of her pupils is respectfully re- 











quested, 
New York, July 28th, 1857. 
{ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


—For purifying the blood, and for the cure of scrof- 
ula and all ulcerous and eruptive diseases. It acts sim- 
ultaneously as a stimulant, antiseptic, and alterative, 
is pleasant to the taste, and perfectly reliable. Prepared 
and sold by A. B, & D. SANDS, Druggists, No, 100 Pul- 





ton Street, N. Y, 
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New Hanp-Booxs ror Home IMrnovement. 
OW TO DO BUSINESS. — A New 
Pockret Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide 
t» Success in the various Pursuits of Life. 
In Tur Covunting-Room, For tits CLerx, 
In THE STORE, For Tne AprneNticn, 
In THE Suor, For THe Farwer-Bor, 
In THe MARKET, For tur Book-AGENT, 
On Tur FaRm, For aut Bustness Mey, 
EVERY WHERE, For Eveznysovy. 
“low To po Busmrrss,” now ready, closes our first 
series of ** Hand-Books for Home Improvement,” It is 
the most complete work of the kind ever published, em- 
bracing the Principles of Business— How to Choose a 
Pursuit; Natural Qualifications Required for Different 
kinds of Business; Education; How to Buy and Sell; 
How to Get Customers and Keep Them; How to Man- 
age a Farm or a ‘Trade; How to Canvass and Get Sub- 
scribers; The Causes of Failure; How to Succeed; 
Book-Keeping; Commercial Forms; Practical Rules, 
Hints, axd Maxims, &c. Price, post-free, 30 cents; Mus- 
lin, 50 cents, Sent by rimsT MAIL to any Post-Office, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, Ne. 308 Broadway, New York. 
*Ilow to Write,” ** How to Talk,” * How to Behave," 
and * How to do Business,” same price. The four books, 
in Paper, sent for $1 00; in Muslin, $175. In one vol., 
Muslin, $1 50. 
CATALOGUE OF THE BEST SCHOOL 
BOOKS. A. 8. BARNES & CO.8 DESCRIP 
TIVE CATALOGUE of all their Publications, inclad- 
ing TEXT-BOOKS upon GEOGRAPHY, MATHE- 
MATICS, HISTORY, READING, ORTHOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, and the 
SCIENCES generally, sent (post-paid) to any address in 

the United States upou application to the Publishers, 

A. 8, BARNES & CO., 

5i and 53 John Street, 

Publishers of the National Series of Standard School 
Bouks. 











Lo yee IIALL SEMINARY for Young 
1 Ladies. —In addition, Salt-water Bathing and 
liorseback Kiding. A Catalogue may be had of the 
Principal, Box, boston, Mase. 





OGLE'S Hyperion Fluid for Growth of Hair, 
BOGGLES riize Medal Electric Hair Dye, 

BOGLE'S Balin of Cytherea for the Cemplexion 
are uuapproachable in their exceilences, Wholesale De- 
pot Bogle’s Bazaar, boston, and sold by all Druggists, 

OTHING NEW. Tales. Embracing 
r Lord Erlistoun, Alwyn's First Wife, M. Anasta- 
sius, The Water Cure, ‘the Last House in C—— street, 
A Family in Love, A Low Marrioge, The Double House, 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” * Olive,’ 
* The Ogilvies,"’ “ Agatha'’s Husband," * Tae Head of 
the Family,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 centa. 

The reader will find these narratives fully calculated 
to remind him of that truth and energy ef human por- 
traiture, that spell over human affections and emotions, 
which have stamped this author one of the first novelists 
of our day.—John Bull. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frawactn 
Squang, New York. 

*,* Harrer & Beotuers will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, on reevipt of Fifty Cents, 


HAWLS, CLOAKS, AND 
MANTILLAS, 

Our new and handsome store is now open and replete 
with 

THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK 

of 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS 
ever exhibited in New York. 
WHOLESALE BUYERS 
are respectfully invited to examine our stock, which em- 
braces many exclusive novelties in all prices, and on lib- 
eral terms. CHAS. STREET & Cv., 
475 Broadway, 
One block belew the St. Nicholas HotcL 
OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By 
the Author of “ Nothing New,” “Olive,” “* The 
Ugilvies," “ The Head of the Family,” ‘* Agatha’s Hus- 
dand,” **A Hero,” &c, 8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 

“John Halifax” is one of the noblest stories among 
modern works of fiction. The interest of the story is eu 
thralling, the characters adwirabiy sustaincd, and the 
moral excellent.—/ ress. 

Published by Hanrez & Bootusess, Franklin Square, 
New York. 

*,* Hanren & Broruens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, ou reccipt of Fifty Cents, 

















Gy LEAF GIN.— We are constatlny 

receiving Invoices of this celebrated Gin, in pipes 
and th:ee-quarter pipes, The manufactory from which 
this Gin is obtained in Sehiedam has been in existence 
over 200 years, and therefore explains the reason why 
this Gin is superior to the common grade of Gin and 
Schuapps imported into this market. 

WELLINGTON & ABBOTT, 47 Water Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 





Ir i8 Nor A Dye. 
N RS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
1 RESTORER 
Kestores Gray Hair to its natural color. 
Cures all discases of Mair and Scalp. 
MRS. 8. A, ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING 
Superior to all others for children or adults, 
‘These preparations are exported to Europe. 
They are recommended by persons of highest standing. 
Send to Depot, No. 35> Broome Street, tor circular 
and intormation, Sold every where. 





ULES ROBIN & CO.’S COGNAC BRAN- 
DY.—This celcbrated and favorite Cognac Brandy 
is constantly being received, and is for sale in assorted 
packages by the agents at the lowest market prices. 
WELLINGLON & ABBOTT, Sole Agents, 
47 Water Street, N. Y. 











SS FROM ABROAD visiting 

New York or Boston can now secure the sale of 
GROVER & BAKER'S 5EWING MACHINES in their 
several localities, with great profit to themselves and ad- 
vantage to their customers. 

These Machines embrace twenty different varicties, 
and contain all the latest and most valuable improve- 
ments, and are unquestionably the best Machines in the 
maiket, These ave the only Machines cuitable for doing 
family sewing in the best, neatest, and most durable 
munuer, No tamily can afford to do withont a GROVER 
« BAKER MACHINE. Merchants from the South and 
West who commenced the sale of the GROVER & BA- 
AKER MACHINES last year, are all, without one excep- 
tion, in the full tide of success. 

T'he-e Machines are always on exhibition at the Sales- 
reois of the GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, No. 495 Broadway, New York ; No. 18 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston; No. 730 Chestuut Street, Philadel- 
phia; and 87 Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


66 PY CemL snp CREAM "—A Pomade 
Jor beautifying the Hair—highly perfumed, 
superior to any French article imported, and for half the 
rice. For dressing Ladies’ Hair it has no equal, giving 
ta bright, glossy appearance. It causes Gentlemen's 
Hair to curl in the xost natural manner, It removes 
dandruff, always giving the Hair the appearance of being 
fresh shampooed, Price only Fifty Cents. None gen- 

uine unleas signed 

FETRIDGE & CO., Proprietors of the 
“ Dalm of a Thousand Flowers.” 
For sale by all Druggists, 





Inpisrensapie.—No Co: ndent, no Young Gentile. 
man or Lady, no Public Speaker, no Teacher of 
Youth, nor Man of Business, should delay procuriin, 
these New Hand-Books for Home Improvement, by 


Mail: 
OW TO WRITE: A Pocket Manual of 
Composition and Letter Writing. Price, Paper, 
30 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 

IrOW TO TALK; Or, Hrvts Towanp a Grawyr- 
TOAL AND GRaceruL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND De- 
Bate. 30 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAYE: A Manual of Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for De- 
bating Societies and Deliberative Assemblics. Paper, U0 
cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS: A Guide to Success tn 
Practical Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Fo'ms. 30 cents. 

One Dollar will pay for the four works, in Paper, and 
$1 75in Muslin. They will be seut to Subscribers, post 
age prepaid, by 

FOWLER axp WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


43 OF) A YEAR IS CHARGED FOR 
$120 Board and Tuition in Hudson ttiver In 
FLACK. Prin, 





stitute, at Claverack, N. Y. A. 





REMOVAL 
M. SINGER & CO. have Removed their 

e Sewing Machine “usiness to their new Whice 
Marble Front Building, No, 458 Broadway, Corncr ot 
Grand Street. 

This building has been fitted up especially for the 
Sale and Exhibition of SINGER'S SEWING MA. 
CHINES, where they can be seen in operation at all 
times. 

Persons wishing full information about Sewiag M .. 
chines, Prices, Sizes, &c., can obtain it by applying, 'y 
letter, to our office for I. M. SINGER & CO"S GA- 
ZETTE, a paper deveted c- tively to the subject, which 
will be sent gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, Corner Grand Street, N. ¥. 


Dr. Hi. James's wonderful Remedy for the Cure of 
Consumption can ouly be obtained at 19 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Dr. 1. James, of 19 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, has no Office or Agent in New ¥Y ork. 
Price $2 00 per botule. 
age stamps are enclosed, 


Kive pe sent by mail if four post 


6 E 7, BB FBO DP F* 
4 PVroclaims it! That LYON'S KATITAINON 


is, beyond question, the Best and Cheapest preparation for 
the Hairevermade, Its immense sale and uuiversal pop- 
ularity attest its excellence, 

“ANYBODY” 
Who may use it will be convinced of the above fact. It 
restores, preserves, and beautifies the Hair, making it eoft, 
curly, and glessy, cleanses it from all scurf and dandruff, 
and imparts to it a delightful perfume. 

“NOBODY” 
Will doubt the excellence of the KATITAIRON after once 
using it, and no one desiring a fine bead of Uair should 
fail to use it. Sold by all dealers, every where, for 25 
cents per bottle. 
Heatu, WrynKxoor & Co., 63 Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Curarest anp Bret is THE Worn, 
Now ready and for sale by all Newsvenders 
PARTS I. 1@ V. INCLUSIVE or rae 
N ONTHLY PARTS OF HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, the most valuable and interesting 
Publication of the day, Each Mowruiy Part contains 
64 Paces of choice reading, and numerous Sriexmp ii. 
LUstrations. Price 20 cents per Part. Dealers sup- 
plied by Harrre & Broruxns, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
(CATARRE. — Without controversy, the fact 
exists, that GOODALE'S Errhine is curing, aud 
has cured, the worst cases of Catarrh! 

The disease has never been understood. Physicians 
admit this, and acknowledge their inability to cure it, 
Goodale once confessed his ignorance of it. He doey not 
now. Catarrh can be cured—radically cured! The truth 
of this assertion will be demonstrated to any victim 
of the disease on trial of it according to directions. It ia 
in fluid form, and a few drops only to be inhaled inte the 
nostrils, To be had at 385 Broadway, N, Y. Price 
$1 00, with directions, 











(From the New York Times.) 
PERFUMED BREATH.—What lady or 


gentleman would remain under the curse of a dis- 
agreeable breath, when asing the * Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers” as a dentrifice would not only render it sweet, 
but leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many persons 
do not knew their breath is bad, and the subject is eo del- 
icate, their friends wit! never mention it. Pour a sing!e 
drop of the ** Balm" on your tooth-brush, and wash the 
teeth night and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last a 
year. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION may easily be ac- 
quired by using the * Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” It 
will remove tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, 
leaving it of a soft and roseate hue. Wet a towel, pour 
on two or three drops, and wash the face night and morn- 
ing. 
SITAVING MADE EASY.—Wet your shaving brush 
in either warm or cold water, pour on two or three dr ips 
of ** Balm of a Thousand Fiowers,"’ rab the beard well, 
and it will make a beautiful soft lather, niuch facilitating 
the operation of shaving. Price only 30 cents, 

Beware of Counter feits. 

None genuine unless signed ty 

FETRIDGE & CO., New Yor«. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

Tlanrre’s Wrer«kty will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Jilustrated News, each Namber com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodccimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files, 
At the close of cach volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper, 

TERMS. 

Harren’s Weexty will appear every Saturnpay Mory- 
inc, and will-be sold at Frvk Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: . 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks. ° $1 00. 


One Copy for One Year. . ° 2 50, 
One Copy for Two Years. ‘ ‘ 4 00, 
Five Copies for One Year . : P 9 00, 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . 20 0, 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00, 


To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Tv en- 
ty-five, a Copy will be sent gratis, Sub-criptious may 
commence with any Numbcr. Specimen Numbers gra- 
tuitously supplied. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Ciun 
Prices. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sqvarr, New Yorr, 

*,* Persons living in the Cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and wishing * Harper's Weekly” supplied at their 
houses, will please to send their names and residence to 
the Office of Publication. The Carriers who deliver the 
paper will collect pay for the same. 


*,* EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS will have 
their Copies regularly forwarded per Mail (U. 8. postage 
paid), upon payment of thirteen shillings sterlirex tc 
pampson Low, Son, & Co., the American Booksellers, 
47 Ludgate 11ill, Londen, 
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ILL ISTRATIONS OF teliche. BURGLARS. 
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Mr. Jones (who has been watching for the Burglar for some time). ‘I’ve caught the | 
rascal, at last!” O_p Crone. “ Bar it tight, Patsey Dear, or thim murtherin’ burglars ‘ll maybe come, and stale every haporth 
Bippy tHE CooK (who has gone down to fetch the Silver). ‘Help! Och! Murder! | we got!” 
Thieves!” | 
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Burciar. “ Wh at a shame for p people to go le iving Coal Scuttles about, for Portrait oF A CrtizEN or New York, AS HE NoW USUALLY APPEARS ABoUT MipsiGur. 
people to fall over!” 


NEW BOOKS, : &e. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
M. THOMAS & SONS, AUCTIONEERS. 


The Forty-ninth 
PHILADELPHIA TRADE SALE 

Will commence on Moxpay Morning, SevtrMpgn 21st, 
1857 (instead of Tuestay, as formerty announced). The 
first day's sale, Monpay, will include the large and val- 
uable invoices of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 8. An- 
drus & Son, Derby & Jackson, and Stringer & Towns- 
end. 

The Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery will be sold 
immediately after the termination of sale of Books. 

M. THOMAS & SONS, AvcTiongeERs, 
Trade Sale Rooms, Nos. 67 and 69 South Fourth Street. 
Philad aphia, August 1, 1857. 








WE sLINGTON & ABBOT T, 47 Water 

| Street, New York, Successors to A. SEIGNEITE 

| & Co., offer for Sale, from United States Bonded Ware- 
house, JULES ROBIN & CO.'S, MARETT & CO.'S, E. 
GEANTY and HENRY SUTTON’'S 

COGNAC AND CHAMPAGNE BRANDIES. 

ALEXANDRE SEIGNETTE's, P. L’Evéque and A. DELvcr's 
ROCHELLE BRANDIES. | Gin, St. Croix, and Jamaica 
Rum. Also Sherry, Port, Madeira, and Claret Wines, 
Fruits, Oil, Walnuts, Castile Soap, &c. 


R i. . WRIG why ORIGINAL 
Ye F . ANGIPANNI, 
OR EVERLASTING PERFUME. 

FRANG AIPANNI EXxTRActs, FRANG IPANNI PoMADE, 

Harr O81, Soap, 
* TooTtH PowDrR, - SacHeT, 














These new, elegant, and recherche perfumeries are 
from the Laboratory of Messrs. R. & G. A. Wright, 
SOLE ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
in this Country. The Perfume Frangipanni_is an Ori- 
ental production, brought in its original state into this 

country, and prepared in ifs various forms by them. 

The admiration and demand for these articles is be- 
yond precedent, and, in consequence, a variety of imita- 
tions are springing up; but these, whether of 

HOME MANUFACTURE 


on 

| SOLD AS “IMPORTATIONS,” 

| have only an evanescent fragrance, AND SHOULD BE 
} AVOIDED BY PURCHASERS. For sale by all the Drug- 

gists in the United States, Canada, and South America. 
Lany. ‘ Now, Girls, if you please R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Sole originators and manufac- 
: i tet: ; af . 2 turers in the United States. 
LitrLe Gru (interrupting). Ob, m’m! t’aint no use in you trying; it’s only just large enough for Betsey Simmons !”’ No. 85 (late 23) South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 














